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Almost every conceivable shape is found in the outboard hull as it is being developed to meet the higher power of 
the new motors. 


Where Are the Outboards Going? 


A Vision of the Future in a Field In Which Conditions are Changing from Week to Week 


By Henry Cray Foster 


6 HE-EW!” 
This is. the consensus of opinion, lay and 
expert, of the recent astounding performances of 


outboard boats and motors. When the tired driver comes 
ashore after a race he gets a lot of handshakes and slaps on 
the back, and shouts of “‘Attaboy”’ or ‘ Attagirl’’ — as 
the case may be — (and it may be either, for the outboard 
racing game is becoming increasingly feministic). Idle but 
admiring onlookers, we stand around, while the most 
rapid and astounding development of a new type of boat 
is taking place before our very eyes. And, despite the 
universal tendency of “‘ boating folk’’ to prognosticate, we 
are not prognosticating about the outboards. Why? 
Things are happening too rapidly for us to get accus- 
tomed to one bit of history before another is made. We 
find ourselves under the necessity of qualifying some of 
our ripe and sage conclusions as to the why of last week’s 
performance — a fact which speaks much more eloquent- 
ly for the outboard sport than for us as sages. Moreover, a 
succession of startling events brings about a natural 
hesitancy in predicting specific developments. However, 
what do we expect? Certainly, everybody in the field is 
reviewing the possibilities. So the writer has been milling 
about at race meets among experts and lay observers, 
asking for opinions. As may be expected, these vary 
enormously, according to the speaker’s background. 


Some of the most authoritative are set forth herewith. 

The possibilities are almost unlimited, say some en- 
thusiasts. But this does not mean that outboard progress 
is going to throttle any established type of hull or engine 
now extant. If increased usefulness and convenience are 
developed, the change will be mostly one of adaptation. 
Contrary to the expectations of some extravagant by- 
standers, the outboard is no Frankenstein monster of the 
power boat field. It will probably not replace other types. 
It will, however, affect other types, as the outboard is a 
remarkable experimental unit. In it we have a simplifi- 
cation of the problems of marine propulsion almost equal 
to the model in convenience. And the extensive experi- 
mentation incident to the development of the type will 
bring out a lot of things about boating that we rank-and- 
file boatmen have overlooked or have never known. 

The prize bromide of the day is: The outboard outfit is 
the ideal racing unit among power craft and bids fair to 
continue to be. The reasons why no other type can com- 
pete with it in this respect are common knowledge, so we 
will not enumerate them here. However, we cannot refrain 
from pointing out that the item of expense, the bugbear of 
the power boat field since its inception, is so low as to bar 
few who wish to become boat owners. And, then, again, 
there are swarms of available outboards for any race one 
may wish to hold. 
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The speed, snap, agility, surprising results, and spectac- 
ular finishes of the outboards, coupled with the natural 
verve and exuberance of the youthful drivers, simply 
cannot be equaled. In these respects the outboards are in a 
class by themselves. By the very nature of things, they 
have a ‘‘corner’’ on many of the elements which arouse 
public enthusiasm. They have captured the imagination 
of the entire field of the sport and are making inroads into 
that of the general public. 

Thanks to the presence of 24,000,000 automobiles, the 
general public is “‘motor wise’’ to a surprising extent. 
Due to proficiency in water sports, the public is “water 
wise’’ as well. Here is one respect in which the outboard is 
doing a tremendous thing for the sport of boating. For 
years, tens of thousands of people have been yearning for 
some kind of small power boat which would be inexpen- 
sive, yet fairly comfortable. Now the outboard is the 
forerunner of the ‘‘ water flivver,’’ or “‘water louse,’’ — to 
paraphrase the pet names of the small motor car which 
did so much to popularize automobiling. Nowadays, 
substantial, seaworthy hulls of light construction and high 
efficiency, called ‘‘family models” are appearing every- 
where. The appeal to the whole family made the motor 
car. Now just watch the outboards multiply! 

The outboards are destined to bring innumerable 
land-lubbers into boating. The small expense is of huge 
importance. But the appeal of a big bargain in fun for the 
money is not all. Back of it lies the eternal fascination of 
the water. Some definite type will in time prove itself best 
adapted to the all round requirements of family purse and 
family use, and then we shall see a water parallel to the 
old Model ‘‘T”’ Ford dodging back and forth in water 
traffic, for all the world like the famous light motor car of 
other days. And from the outboard field are coming new 
thousands to join the ranks of yachtsmen of all the larger 
classes of power and sail. 

It is plain that some of us look with terror on the 
possibility of the ‘‘noisy outboard”’ having a changing 
influence on our own beloved types. What would be the 
result? We almost shiver at the thought. Higher efficiency, 

greater convenience, lower prices, maybe — anyhow, 
progress. 

Unquestionably, the boating fraternity will be indebted 
to the outboards for many a good lesson. The very light- 
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ness of them, the ease and small expense with which 
experimental, changes can be made, are already showing 
us a lot. For example, we rank-and-file boatmen have been 
notoriously neglectful of the trim of our boats. As long as 
they do not list, or seem dangerously low at bow or stern, 
we think nothing of it. Yet I venture that a large majority 
of the boats now in operation, especially power cruisers, 
have their efficiency impaired by unwise distribution of 
weights. The designer took weights into consideration as 
best he could. He could calculate engine, galley, tanks and 
toilet, and the probable weight of things to be stored in 
certain lockers. But what the skipper would later store on 
the craft was only guesswork. The amount of stuff a 
power cruiser owner can accumulate in a season or two is 
unbelievable. And yet we talk a lot about trick hull 
designs for efficiency! 

The outboard should prove instructive in this respect. 
Every driver of a racing outboard soon learns where to 
place his weight in order to gain speed or seaworthiness. 
The multiplicity of hull designs now being tried out by 
manufacturers and racing drivers will give us further data 
about certain variations which have heretofore proved 
baffling. 

The performances of some of the step planes in the 
outboard classes seem to proclaim the wisdom of the 
American Power Boat Association in returning to the 
hydroplane in future Gold Cup races. This great race has 
done tremendous service in the development of modern 
runabouts, and of all boats propelled by power, for that 
matter. The appearance of steps in express cruisers in 
British waters, and in several new commuting yachts in 
this country, is indicative of a widespread movement 
toward developing the hydroplane for general use as well 
as for racing. The tunnel stern, the concave stern, and 
other hull variations in power craft will now be tried out 
more thoroughly as to their effect upon hull efficiency and 
practicability of construction, and will be utilized or 
discarded as experience dictates. 

It is reasonable to predict that within a few years we 
shall see all small inboard motors made of lighter materials 
and designed for a certain degree of portability in ac- 
cordance with their weight. The fact remains, however, 


that inboard motors seem to take up the best parts of the 
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The home of the Bar Harbor Yacht Club, on the rocky shore of Mt. Desert. 


Yacht Racing East of the Penobscot 


Of the Mount Desert Yacht Racing Association and What It Is Doing for Yachting in Maine 
By Witt1am U. Swan 


nm? ORTY years ago, in July, 1888, as dis- 
gusted and discouraged a lot of amateur 
mariners as ever pumped a fog horn 
tossed their mudhooks overboard under 
the lee of the fretted Porcupines at Bar 
é Harbor, and soon after a gun from the 

flagship Gitana closed the cruise for 
that year of the Eastern Yacht Club. For more than a 
week the squadron had contended against rain, fog and 
light winds. Followers had turned back to Marblehead 
at every port until the fleet that remained to run its east- 
ing down was little else than the flagship, the cup de- 
fender Volunteer, the big schooner Ambassadress and the 
little 40-footer Papoose. 

But anchored in the rolling roadstead off the port that 
was just getting its stride as a popular summer resort, 
was a familiar steam yacht from whose main truck 
snapped the blue pennant of Commodore Elbridge T. 
Gerry, famous for his hospitable peacock dinners, and in 
the cosy cabin of one of the best known flagships of the 
New York Yacht Club, the weary yachtsmen found con- 
solation. In the gathering were Commodore William F. 
Weld, of the Eastern, and his fleet captain, Richard D. 
Sears, the national tennis champion; General Charles J. 
Paine; Robert W. Emmons, an uncle of the late Boston 
Corinthian; Charles A. Longfellow, who 22 years before 
had made the Transatlantic voyage on the Alice; Herbert 
C. Leeds, subsequently a watch holder on four cup de- 
fenders; and several other well-known Boston and New 
York yachtsmen. 

Nine years later, in 1897, at the close of one of the long- 
est and most delightful squadron runs ever held by the 
New York Yacht Club, there swept into the same port a 
grand fleet of schooners, sloops, yawls and steam yachts. 
Between those two memorable yacht squadron visits, 
racing as a pastime became established at Bar Harbor, 












although its popularity ebbed and flowed like one of its 
Bay of Fundy tides. 

But before Bar Harbor started small boat racing in 
the early 90’s, half a dozen summer residents at North 
Haven were scudding about the Fox Island Thoroughfare 
in 14-foot dinghies, and to them must be accorded the 
honor of starting competitive yachting on the central 
Maine coast. Subsequently, Northeast Harbor joined 
the game, followed by Winter Harbor, until today the 
Mt. Desert Yacht Racing Association of 30 years back 
has been revived and includes eight clubs within sight of 
Green Mountain. At present it is the only New England 
association member of the North American Yacht Rac- 
ing Union. 

The clubs in the Mt. Desert Association include the 
Northeast Harbor Fleet, Winter Harbor Yacht Club, 
Bar Harbor Yacht Club, Seal Harbor Yacht Club, 
Pulpit Harbor Yacht Club, Sorrento Yacht Club, Kol- 
legiwidgwok Yacht Club, and the North Haven Yacht 
Club. The only organizations missing to complete the 
picture are the Tarratine Club, of Islesboro, the Bucks 
Harbor Yacht Club, the Camden Yacht Club and the 
little organization up in Castine. It is expected that most 
of these will join within a short time. 

The Mt. Desert Association was formed for the pur- 
pose of coordinating the activities of the different clubs 
and to develop yacht racing. This year the Association 
will hold its first Junior Championship at Northeast 
Harbor on July 10th and 11th, with the winning 
crew going on to Marblehead in quest of the Sears 
Cup. oe 

A couple of years before the Eastern Yacht Club fleet 
was fog bound in the Fox Island Thoroughfare, Dr. 
George W. Weld, of Boston, dropped in at North Haven 
on a steam yacht which flew the well-known black horse 
flag of the Weld shipping house. On the davits he had a 
















The Crowninshield-designed 1714-foot class is popular in the Mt. 
Desert Yacht Racing Association. Navaja, owned by 
R. E. L. Johnson. 


little 14-foot dinghy in which he spent several afternoons 
in sailing up and down the placid reach. The next year he 
met competition, for three summer residents had built 
similar boats, and the little bunch thus established has 
grown to a fleet of nearly 50 yachts and is probably one 
of the oldest old-design classes that has raced regularly 
in this country, if not in the world. 

One of the dinghies which sailed in that first race with 
Dr. Weld is still in commission, and last year on the 
40th anniversary of the class she was handled by her 
original owner, Tucker Daland, of Boston, in a special 
regatta limited to persons over 40 years of age, and in 
which there were 25 starters. 

Every little cove in the Thoroughfare is dotted with 
flocks of these little craft, and as nearly all of them are 
artistically ‘‘rainbowed”’ they add a pleasing bit of color 
against the background of firs and spruces. In addition, 
North Haven has been racing the so-called Manchester 
_ 17%-footers, a half cabin keel knockabout, designed by 

Crowninshield before the war, and popular also at 
Northeast Harbor, Islesboro, Manchester, Marblehead, 
Cohasset and Quisset. 

Sma!l boat racing did not start off the Porcupines at 
Bar Harbor until after the Eastern Yacht Club had 
dropped in several times, but it was under full sail when 
the New York Yacht Club squadron came into port on 
that memorable August run of 1897. Scores of old timers 
still recall that wonderful jaunt across the Gulf of Maine 
for the cups offered by the elder Morgan. Nearly a dozen 
schooners, as well as many sloops and yawls, ambled out 
of old Holmes’ Hole with the dawn and spent most of 
the day in beating down Nantucket Sound against a light 
easterly breeze. The whole fleet had threaded Pollock 
Rip Slue by sunset and then stuck it away a little east of 
north with spinnakers drawing beautifully, the wind hav- 
ing hauled into the southwest. All night and most of the 
next day the fleet jogged along, scarcely touching a rope, 
and there was only 27 seconds between the old cup as- 
pirant Colonia and William E. Iselin’s Emerald at the 
finish. As the blue knobs of the Mt. Desert hills were 
raised ahead, the wind freshened a bit and the Vigilant, 
then a yawl and sailed by Percy Chubb, came kiting 
across the line off Baker Island. The rest of the fleet was 
strung out many miles astern. Twenty-seven years went 
by before another New York fleet went as far east as 
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Bar Harbor and held a King’s Cup race in Frenchman’s 
Bay, a contest won by Paul Hammond’s Iroquois II. 

A year or two before that memorable run of 1897 the 
first Mt. Desert Yacht Racing Association was formed 
and organized yachting began in Mt. Desert waters. The 
Association held together long enough to establish two 
excellent classes, the 21-foot rating and the famous 
Bar Harbor 31-footers, the latter, designed by Herre- 
shoff and built in 1903, being the forerunners of the New 
York ‘‘Thirties.’”” Four of these 31-footers, with tall 
Marconi rigs, are still racing at Marblehead. 

Yachting at Bar Harbor, however, was spasmodic and 
was revived only briefly each year when the Eastern 
Yacht Club fleet made it the eastern terminus of its an- 
nual cruise. In fact, for twenty years there was very 
little racing. A few years ago, through the efforts of Ful- 
ton J. Redman and George G. McMurtry, of New York, 
backed by Joseph Pulitzer and Edsel B. Ford, a small 
fleet of 16-foot knockabouts, designed by Winslow, was 
secured, and what is known as the Mt. Desert Island 
Class was founded. To these have been added a number of 
the Herreshoff Class S yachts so popular at Marblehead, 
Buzzard’s Bay, Narragansett Bay and Long Island Sound. 

But while Bar Harbor was going through the same ups 
and downs as those that were agitating Newport, the 
game waxed fast and strong on the other side of the 
island, and today the Northeast Harbor Fleet has 
the largest racing squadron of any club east of Marble- 
head and ranks fourth in New England. 

The same type of boat and practically the same size 
yacht which started racing at Bar Harbor 25 years ago 
initiated the sport at Northeast Harbor, the principal 
contenders in the early years being the Pirate, owned by 
William S. Grant, of Philadelphia, and the Chief, Dr. 
George G. Hayward, of. Boston. In 1913 several of the 





The picturesque Kollegiwidgwok Yacht Club, on Blue Hill Bay. 


Crowninshield 17%-footers were secured, and about the 
same time six Boardman 17-foot knockabouts were ac- 
quired from Marblehead. 

Conspicuous in the early days of the Northeast Har- 
bor Fleet, as the organization is known, were Francis C. 
Grant, Edward W. Madeira, William S. Grant’, Jr., and 
Dr. Richard H. Harte, of Philadelphia, and Henry Park- 
man and Ernest B. Dane, Jr., of Boston. Other yachts- 
men from New York soon joined and, with the exception 
of a year or two during the war, racing inside the Cran- 
berry Island has been in progress consistently with in- 
(Continued on page 118) 











Modern Magellans 


Something of the Recent Wanderings of the Amoy—-And of Others Who Have 
Followed the Long Traverse 


By AtFrep NILsON 


“F you have ever stretched a map of the 
world out on the living room floor and 
bent over it, tracing the jagged course of 
a prospective journey around the world 
until your wrists were on the point of 
breaking, the nap of the rug had made 
‘red mountains and valleys over your 
palms, and your legs were paralyzed, then you can ap- 
preciate the many glorious evenings that were ours when 
we planned to set sail on a 
globe-circling voyage in the 
Chinese junk Amoy. 

Since we proposed exhi- 
biting this jewel of Oriental 
maritime art the element of 
time need not be reckoned 
with, but an element that 
seldom figures as a positive 
quantity in outlining an 
itinerary was injected into 
our plans. Where others 
would seek to visit the out- 
of-the-way places, we were 
looking forward toward 
spending most of our time 
in the thickly settled com- 
munities, and to aid us in 
locating these we had one 
map covered with green 
and pink splotches. Thus 
we worked. 

We failed to be interested 
in any Nellie Bly dashes; 
even the 130-day steamer 
trips could not warm us. 
Nor was Conor O’brien’s 
voyage that took two years 
to our liking. We would 
never be able to sport the 
optimism of the whaling 
skipper who had _ been 
out for three years, and 
who, returning empty, without having seen a solitary 
leviathan, declared he had had a devil of a fine sail. We 
wanted something more than a week or two in the Cape 
Colonies and Melbourne; something better than a hazy 
glimpse of Diego Ramirez and St. Paul’s Rocks. We wanted 
to see the world and meet its inhabitants. This paper 
has to do with a year of such venturing and will briefly 
sketch the public’s enthusiastic response to small boats 
and long voyages, and a few of the trials and tribulations 
as well as the delights encountered. 

While we were busily engaged getting things ship- 
shape in Stratford I chanced, as sort of an encore to a talk 
on ships and pirates at the Stratfield Hotel, in Bridgeport, 
to let slip that we were soon to start out in earnest, and 
instantly .the word was spread far and wide and friends 
across the continent were reading of our intentions. 
When we did start we were besieged. It showed how gen- 
uinely interested the world and his wife are in small boat 
voyages. Reporters literally dwelt on the Amoy, and 
their stories, besides satisfying the public, paved our way 











The 68-foot junk Amoy has put many miles of sea beneath her keel 
in her long wanderings, extending over a space of five years. 


far in advance of our wandering and materially aided us 
in the exhibiting. 

Leaving Stratford to work our way down east to Boston 
and Salem, we pushed up the Connecticut River to Middle- 
town and then Hartford, where we tied up to the steep 
river bank. We were swamped with visitors. From as 
early as 5:30 in the morning until almost midnight we had 
interested and interesting people aboard. New Londoners 
were equally curious. When we reached Providence we 
were received by His Honor 
Mayor Gayner and during 
a long interview were as- 
sured that our stay in 
Providence would be made 
pleasant. The memory of 
its pleasantness will never 
be effaced. We were pleased 
to show our boat to the 
Herreshoffs, of Bristol, and 
we met a horde of boating 
enthusiasts, chief among 
whom was J. S. Arnold, 
whose special delight were 
his records of small boat 
long distance voyages. Mr. 
Arnold claims to possess a 
complete list of these voy- 
ages, many of which have 
faded from memory, and 
has a wealth of reading 
matter on the subject. 
From him I saw pictures of 
the famous Sapolio and 
read the account of her 
building and her amazing 
feat. His collection includes 
the narratives of inspiring 
and dauntless skippers — 
Thomas Fleming Day, 
Joshua Slocum, Howard 
Blackburn, Nutting, Pid- 
geon and Voss. 

New England states teem with men who have made 
boating history and the Amoy was favored with visits 
from men whose voyages sailormen continue to contem- 
plate. While in Salem we saw Howard Blackburn’s little 
ship and were visited frequently by John Albert Chambers 
who was a member of the crew of the Hippocampus, and 
from him we heard many blood tingling accounts not. 
mentioned in Loomis’s written record of the cruise. 

From Salem we followed the sun down the coast to the 
Delaware, down the Chesapeake, down through rivers, 
bays, canals and sounds until we arrived in sunny Georgia. 
Our voyage south was brightened by the tales of one 
courageous youth who aroused our curiosity by the aston- 
ishment with which he affected the inhabitants of the 
Atlantic Coast from Norfolk down to Florida. We first 
heard of him while in New Bern. People. were awestruck 
by this daring fellow and their lively descriptions showed 
that they appreciated his courage. 

‘You should have been in Beaufort last week,’’ they 
went on. ‘‘ There was a young fellow down there, a Greek, 
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Amoy at sea, looking forward. 


who was sailing around the world ina 
boat no bigger than your sampan. He 
sure has his nerve with him.” 

Then another would say, ‘You 
should meet the Greek boy who is 
sailing a 22-foot boat around the 
world. He sails all by himself and he 
has a radio and all the conveniences. 
He is in Moorhead City.” 

When we got to Beaufort and 
Moorhead he had left, and in South- 
port and Wilmington they told us he 
had been gone a day. All along the 
coast he had left an astonished string 
of friends and well-wishers, but al- 
ways we arrived just a few hours or 
days too late. He had been to George- 
town before us; he had quit Charles- 
ton the morning of our arrival. We 
finally gave up hope of seeing him. 

We planned to stay in Charleston 
for two weeks and then go on south, 
but on the morning following our ar- 
rival, as we were walking along King 
Street, we were suddenly and joyously 
pounced upon by Roy Lewis who had 
come down to see how we and his child, Amoy, were get- 
ting on. We breakfasted at the Francis Marion, spent the 
day touring through the quaint old city and got back 
aboard at dusk with well-set plans to sail the next morn- 
ing. Tuesday night we anchored in the bend of the Savan- 
nah, just below the city, and at dawn we sailed along the 
waterfront and found a suitable dock. Even at that early 
hour the wharves were well peppered with people and we 
heard an old darky cry out, ‘‘Mah Lawd, Columbus done 
cum back!”’ 

Across the river from where we docked was a tiny speck 
of a hulk burdened with a superstructure of wireless, 
yardarm, and sail, and drowned in oversized flags. It was 
a boat to intrigue —a boat I felt strangely certain was 
that of our young Greek. As soon as our sampan was 
overside I sculled over the river and was met by a smiling 
young officer who invited me aboard and took me below. 
There he quickly unfolded his plan to cross the Atlantic 
from Miami, and sail, via his homeland, around the globe. 
When I got aboard his little engine was tugging at the 
stern line which held him and allowed me a brief but a 
much anticipated meeting. Leaving, I was presented with 





The ‘‘Admiral’’ of the Amoy costumed to 
fit her surroundings. 
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a snapshot of the boat and skipper which he inscribed, 
‘Souvenir to my friend Alfred. Capt. Dimetrius Sigelakis, 
around the world cruise Greek sail boat Carchartas.” 
Captain Sigelakis glanced at the taut line that kept him 
lashed to the earth. The wind and the engine were beckon- 
ing. I jumped into my sampan, for I knew what was call- 
ing him. 

The stern line was cast off and as she swung down 
stream her jib ran up and her square sail dropped and the 
little Carcharias unhesitatingly put again to sea. So long, 
brave skipper, and bon voyage! 

Friends in Savannah urged us to breast the torrents of 
their river, picturing fame and fortune for us if we could 
reach Augusta, 220 miles from the sea, where, it was said, 
no other deep water craft had ever ventured. ‘‘ The people 
will go wild,’’ we were told, but we were also warned of 
the dangers to be met — the snags, the underwater jetties 
and the shoals where boats have been stuck for months, 
miles from assistance. Foolhardy as it seemed to our 
mentors, we started for Augusta one Monday morning 
without a river pilot and with charts for only the upper 
30 miles where jetties were numerous. We had hardly 
gone a mile when our rudder 
grounded. Horrible visions of the 
other 219 miles began to haunt us. 
However, we soon got the lay of the 
channel and never again were we to 
so much as scrape bottom. We ran 
until dark Monday night and an- 
chored in a pretty bight of the river, 
out of the way of rafts that are rowed 
to Savannah and in such still water 
that our rest was heavenly. We were 
awakened Tuesday by our colored 
boy, Ben, tapping on the gasoline 
feed pipe which had been found to 
possess a leak. What followed during 
the next half-hour has often served to 
remind us how close to the edge of an 
invisible precipice are man’s best laid 
plans sometimes built. 

We heard Ben rushing rapidly 
around the galley. Once he hopped on 
deck and into the forward hold. Then 
he shouted, “Bring the fire ex- 
tinguishers!’’ In an instant we were 
on deck. Thick dark smoke was pour- 
ing out of the galley through which 
a red flame occasionally leapt. Ben 





Amoy’s cabin reflects her Oriental character. 
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was below, discharging the galley extinguisher, and when 
he came up, coughing and choking, he fell half uncon- 
scious on the false deck. We located our buckets after all 
our extinguishers were emptied. Mrs. Nilson and I threw 
bucket after bucket of the Savannah down over the en- 
gine, but the flame continued. Fearing an explosion I sug- 
gested that we pack up and leave, but my admiral’s better 
judgment ruled and we stayed aboard. Then our minds 
cleared and we remembered the valve at the tank in the 
forward hold. Soon after the valve was turned off the fire 
burned-out, leaving a sooty, water-soaked hold in place 
of one that, a few minutes before, we might have looked 
on with pride in its immaculate appearance. Ben slowly 
came to, but coughed most of the day and failed to exhibit 
his accustomed “ pep.”’ He had tried to repair the connec- 
tion by the aid of a candle which he set on the floor near 
the pipe, and when he had turned on the gas from the 
forward hold the unfixed leak sprayed it over the flame. 

The newspapers in Augusta had announced the intended 
visit of the junk and the probable time of our arrival. 
When, on Saturday, we completed the last of the 220 
miles and rounded the bend a mile and a half south of the 
city we received a welcome that almost overwhelmed us. 
The river bank along which the channel runs was alive 
with people who waved flags and caps to us as we slowly 
pushed our way up to the landing. Our gongs and cymbals 
clanged loudly to express our joy. Early Sunday morning 
people from the town and countryside began to collect, 
and throughout the day the long bank of the river looked 
as though the feeding of the five thousand was being re- 
enacted. For many it was their first sight of an ocean-go- 
ing vessel. Three traffic officers were detailed to the scene. 
All day long crowds swarmed over the decks and two or 
three times the admiral came out and begged me to keep 
them from coming aboard until there was more room. 
What a rare day! Our Virginia prophet was quite right. 
‘Take your boat as far from the water ports as possible. 
When a farmer goes out and sees his cow under a tree 
munching grass and hears a bird up in the branches, he 
doesn’t think anything of it; but if he could go out there 
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The single-handed Carcharias and her Greek skipper, Dime- 
trius Sigelakis. 
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Captain Joshua Slocum in his world-girdling Spray was one of the 
most famous of the modern Magellans. From a photograph by 
Victor Slocum. 


some morning and find the bird munching grass and the 
cow singing in the tree he’d never stop talking about it. 
Yes, sir,’ he advised, ‘‘ Take your boat where they never’ ve 
seen one before.”’ 

From Augusta we dropped down the Savannah, and 
what a changed river it was! Whereas it had snowed dur- 
ing the upward passage, the weather was now balmy and 
the trees overhanging the stream were crinkly and green 
with new shoots. There was much more sport in shoot- 
ing down the river than it had been to work our way up 
slowly, and now we were relishing the company of fair 
Laura Kett, of California, whom we shanghaied. We 
rested a day in Savannah, said ‘“‘goodbye”’ to our friends 
there, and struck out for Charleston. We dodged in and 
out along the coast, picnicking and making beach excur- 
sions until the strong head winds should subside. In this 
manner we spent an entire week along the road to Charles- 
ton. There, our first visitor was Captain Johanson, of the 
Coast Guard, who advised us that Mr. Kett, fearing for 
our safety, had asked the customs officers to search the 
coast for us, and this had been done. Laura wired her 
father and departed, leaving us to our exhibiting. The 
magnolia gardens were in full bloom when we arrived and 
Charleston was basking in the Ohs! and Ahs! of her 
admiring guests. We secured a berth at the Hotel Sumter 
dock, and waited anxiously for the week-end that should 
pack Charleston with people from all over the country. 
Saturday we enjoyed a fair run of visitors and were 
jubilant to see the stream of people that poured in late 
that night. Sunday we would duplicate our first day in 
Augusta! 

We were up early, but not before the town, and by 

(Continued on page 88) 


Margaret F III— A 106-Foot Fast Cruiser 
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One of the first of the larger fast cruisers to be launched this year was the Margaret F III, owned by Lawrence P. Fisher, of Detroit. 
An unusual arrangement of deckhouses insures attractive living quarters, while a sunken cockpit forward is a feature that has much to 
commend it. Margaret F III was designed by John H. Wells and was built by Robert Jacob. The reproductions show (top row) the forward 
cockpit and the large living-room, the full width of the boat; and (bottom row) one of the commodious staterooms and the dining saloon. 
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“Peggy was a 26-foot Elco cruiser equipped with all the conveniences that could be crowded into the space that her conservative 
dimensions allowed.”’ 


From the Chesapeake to Watch Hill 


An Eventful Coastwise Cruise Initiating “Peggy” and her Crew to the Ways of the Sea 


By Frank H. JonHnson and Cuarves B. ALEXANDER, JR. 


but amply supplied with government charts and 

an unquenchable optimism, we assembled in 
Baltimore on August 24th. The only thing we were cer- 
tain of was that we were going to take the good boat 
Peggy on a cruise, which we were determined to make a 
social success if nothing more. The crew included “C. B.”’ 
Alexander, ‘‘Charlie’’ Stevenson, ‘‘ Walt’’ Johnson, and 
‘““Ed’’ McLean. The Peggy was a new 26-foot Elco cruiser, 
equipped with all the conveniences that could be crowded 
into the small space that her conservative dimensions 
would allow. Four bunks in a snug cabin, a galley supplied 
with kitchen utensils, and a kerosene stove, were more 
than sufficient to make life worth living on a two weeks’ 
cruise. A sturdy 18-horsepower motor was housed below 
the cockpit floor. 

We at once set about preparations for departure with 
enthusiasm but with hardly enough attention to minor 
details. It seemed indispensable, however, that we should 
purchase fuel, provisions, and above all, seafaring clothes! 
A pawn shop and an Army-Navy store conveniently 
supplied costumes. Ludicrous as they were, they never- 
theless lent atmosphere to the party, and gave us a cer- 
tain self-assurance which certainly could not have been 
traced to any other source. Proceeding at once to Gibson 
Island, where the Peggy lay moored, supplies were liter- 

tally thrown on board and not long after the sun set we 
turned in, looking forward excitedly to our great adven- 
ture. 

The morning of August 24th dawned clear and bright, 
with a gentle breeze ruffling the blue waters of the Chesa- 
peake. Steering the Peggy through the sinuous channel 
around the island, we headed northward toward the upper 
part of the bay. By this time we had agreed upon Watch 
Hill, Rhode Island, as our goal, partly because it was the 
farthest practical destination, and partly because several 
friends were spending the summer there. 

From the middle of the bay the gray bluffs of the dis- 
tant shores were only indistinctly visible, so we decided to 


| ‘ NOWING nothing whatsoever about navigation, 


try our luck at steering by compass. After much puzzling 
over the charts a course calculated to bring us to the en- 
trance of the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal was deter- 
mined upon. With this accomplished, there was not much 
left to do except enjoy the scenery and the thrill of cruis- 
ing. 
Our visceral sensations announced that the lunch hour 
was approaching. Walt volunteered to investigate the in- 
tricacies of the kerosene stove and prepare a little food. 
After considerable trouble and vexation, he coaxed a 
flame from it, which though none too robust, was sufficient 
to warm peas and soup. Sandwiches of preserves and bread 
and butter were added to the menu and lunch was served 
on a bridge table on deck. This was perhaps the most 
sumptuous meal partaken of during the whole trip, for 
after the first week all the dishes were broken, and during 
the last two days of the cruise we were reduced to eating 
only bread and butter, all the kitchen utensils having 
been lost overboard, broken, or having disappeared in 
some unaccountable manner. But at that time the future 
held no evil forebodings for us, so, with high spirits ac- 
centuated by the gentle dipping and plunging of the boat 
over small waves, it was an exuberant crew indeed that 
settled down for a cigarette after the meal. 

In the early afternoon we entered the canal after some 
difficulty in locating it, an experience unanimously at- 
tributed to an inaccurate compass. The upper reaches of 
the Chesapeake are most picturesque and inviting, but 
the monotonous, crumbling banks and sluggish muddy 
water of the canal held little attraction. Our mast, decora- 
tive but useless, made it impossible for us to clear the 
numerous great steel bridges that spanned the water. 
But the bridge keepers evinced a surprising cheerfulness, 
mingled perhaps with an insulting amusement, as they 
responded to our signal and raised their massive struc- 
tures the two or three feet necessary to allow us passage. 

Dusk was settling as we approached the mouth of the 
canal. Here ensued the first argument — where to spend 
the night. C. B. advocated Salem, whose distant lights 
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Along the peaceful canal, at 


Princeton, N. J. 


could be discerned across the waters of the Delaware, but 
Charley, who was at the wheel, had for some reason 
selected Delaware City as the most auspicious spot, and 
unmindful of our debate, continued on his chcsen course, 
theorizing that actions speak louder than words. The 
others were too absorbed in the argument to realize what 
was happening. A few minutes later, even before the 
battle of words had ceased, the dock at Delaware City 
looming up ahead announced the fact that Charley had 
won the argument. 

After making fast to the opposite banks of an obso- 
lete canal, our first thought was to procure fuel and pro- 
visions. After dinner the crew engaged ina lively debate in 
an attempt to fix upon a destination for the next day. 
After much bickering, we tentatively chose Cape May as 
an ambitious goal, and peace was restored. 

The morning dawned blustery and dark. A northeaster 
was sweeping over the bay, whipping the water into 
frothy billows. Until now we had experienced no rough 
weather and were totally unprepared for any blow that 
the elements might deal us, but the thought of laying over 
did not once enter our heads. In a sporty, rather than an 
anxious frame of mind, we cast off and headed down the 
bay. 

As our course was adequately marked with buoys, the 
compass was not resorted to. The first few miles were 
accomplished with little difficulty, but soon the effect of 
the weather could be discerned in our expressions. The 
wind steadily grew stronger, bringing a light drizzle which 
later turned to a driving rain. Driving into the onrushing 
waves, which by now seemed to be of mountainous size, 
we were hoisted up on the crests, immediately to plunge 
downward in the troughs with a sickening velocity. To 
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And in contrast, the serried sky line of lower New York. 


divert attention from an empty feeling that boded no 
good, C. B. concentrated on reading the appendix to a 
French play, Ed did a song and dance act, while Walt 
mentally calculated the center of gravity of the boat, 
where he thought there would be the least rocking, and 
planted himself there in silence. Charley was kept busy at 
the wheel. All repulsed their attack of sickness, except 
Walt, who would gladly have descended into the briny 
depths, the anchor in his arms, as a speedy termination of 
his mal de mer, had he not been too weak to move. 
Instead of improving, conditions grew worse. Sailors on 
several destroyers coming up the bay shouted to us, but 
we took their message as nothing more than a friendly 
greeting which we returned as interestedly as possible. It 
was not long, however, before we realized the full signifi- 
cance of their actions, for no doubt they were trying to 
warn us of a more terrific storm raging on the coast. 
Amid our other misfortunes, the roughness of the water 
caused a five-gallon can of gasoline, carelessly left on the 
hatch over the engine, to be overthrown by the impact of 
an unusually big wave, and the cork ejected, spilling the 
fluid, which trickled down through a crack onto the en- 
gine below. C. B. and Ed overcame the lethargy into 
which they had settled, sprang forward, and righted the 


can of gasoline. Quickly cutting off the engine, the Pyrene 


was placed ready for operation, but fortunately it was 
not needed, and the engine was started before we were 
swamped between waves. 

By this time it began to dawn on us that we could not 
expect to reach Cape May alive, although it was only 
about 30 miles distant. An examination of the chart indi- 
cated that Port Norris, 12 miles to the northeast, offered 
the nearest shelter from the storm. This necessitated 
turning the boat at approximately right angles in respect 
to our original course, and meant, furthermore, that we 
now had to meet the waves on our beam. Doubly unpleas- 
ant as this expediency was, circumstances forced us to 
adopt it. After three hours of slow and hazardous progress 
we discerned the low outline of land, hardly distinguish- 
able from the sombre horizon through the driving rain. 
With comparatively little difficulty we located the black 
spars that marked the entrance to the Maurice River. 
Across the dank marsh grass the masts of several score 
fishing boats were perceptible, though their hulls were 
obscured by the winding river. Numerous bends in the 
river finally brought us to a well sheltered harbor that 
supplied comfortable anchorage. 

After traversing a mile of slush and mud we arrived 
at Port Norris. Laden with provisions bought at the 
general store, we began our trek through the wind and 
rain back to the boat, which we located with some diffi- 
culty, as it was now quite dark, and we were unfamiliar 
with the neighborhood. Dry clothes and the warm cabin 
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Entrance to the Delaware and Raritan 
Canal, at Bordentown. 


held a strong appeal as we clamored aboard. The dreari- 
ness of the weather robbed our after-dinner argument of 
all enthusiasm, so we turned in, hoping that the following 
day would prove more favorable to the continuance of our 
cruise. 

But the morning was dismal. The rain had ceased, but 
the wind, higher than ever, beat the water viciously, and 
sent the low-hanging clouds scurrying eastward. Thoughts 
of spending the day in Port Norris, with Cape May only 
30 miles distant, prompted us to set out in spite of un- 
favorable conditions. The bay, however, presented a 
more vicious appearance, if possible, than on the day be- 
fore, and scarcely a mile beyond the mouth of the river 
we were forced to swing around and seek refuge once more. 

By 3 o'clock the wind subsided enough to warrant a 
third effort to reach Cape May. Accordingly we weighed 
anchor and to our elation sailed out on a navigable bay. 
As we approached the Cape, however, we began to 
question the wisdom of our move. Prissy Wicks, the 
shoal well known and respected by all yachtsmen or sea- 
men familiar with the Atlantic seaboard, lay before us in 
a most uninviting attitude. The wreck of an ocean steamer 
lying near the beach a short distance from the shoal did 
not offer encouragement. But as the shoal extended over 
a mile out to sea, circumnavigating it was impractical. 
So, facing the only alternative, we determined to risk a 
crossing. We approached the shoal as slowly as the fast 
current would allow. The waves were going in the same 
direction as we, but with a slightly greater speed. As we 
hit the shoal we were lifted up by a huge wave and rushed 
forward. This sped from under us, depositing the boat in 
its trough, and at the same time swinging it around so 
that we were almost hit broadside by another wave fol- 
lowing close upon the heels of the first. Spinning the wheel 
hard over, we righted the boat, just in time to be lifted up 
and pushed forward again, this time clearing the shallow 
water. After a run of three miles up the coast we turned 
in between the long stone jetties that form the entrance 
to Cape May Harbor and dropped the hook off Schel- 
linger’s Landing. 





Barnegat Inlet, where Peggy had a rough time crossing the bar. 


The first lock at New Brunswick. 

















The faithful “dink” followed tractably 
astern. 


Fate still seemed to be plotting against us. A dense fog 
had settled over the waters the next morning, and in view 
of its impenetrability we decided that it would be more 
discreet to follow an inland route behind the sheltering 
beach of the New Jersey coast line than to attempt going 
outside. 

The delay we had suffered the day before lent impetus 
to preparations for an early departure. Our course was 
along the inland waterway behind the sheltering beach of 
the Jersey coast. Due to the fog, which obscured all ob- 
jects more than a hundred yards away, we could not see 
beyond the reed islands which sprang up from the lagoon 
on either side of the channel. The channel itself was ex- 
tremely tortuous, so that within a few miles every point 
on the compass had been touched. 

So secure did we feel in those calm waters behind the 
New Jersey barrier beach, that we did not watch the 
chart closely. Our carelessness resulted in the only inci- 
dent that interrupted the monotony of the morning’s run. 
We thought we were approaching Sea Isle City, where the 
chart indicated a railroad bridge that we must pass under. 
Sighting a bridge which seemed to answer the description, 
a short way off to starboard, we pulled over and blew for 
passage. A negro and an Italian emerged from a shack 
close by the tracks, carrying bars and levers, and proceed- 
ed to open the bridge. The operation was a slow and diffi- 
cult one, but their straining efforts were at last rewarded 
by the swinging aside of the bridge. The water was going 
through the bridge like a mill race, but not realizing that 
it might be due to an outgoing tide, we nonchalantly 
passed through, waving a cheerful greeting to the bizarre 
couple above. Our indifference did not last long. The un- 
mistakable sound of breakers came through the fog, and 
it did not take long to divine the result of our carelessness. 
We made a record reverse turn, and struggling against 
the tide, concentrated all efforts towards getting back to 
the bridge. It was necessary to anchor in order to keep 
from drifting back with the eddying current. The harsh 
notes of the Klaxon again disturbed the composure of the 

(Continued on page 104) 





A government dredge at work in the Chesapeake Canal. 
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Deep Water Sailing 


Part UI — Auxiliary Power 
By E. G. MartTINn 





IN these days the auxiliary motor is re- 
garded as a part of the normal equipment 
of a cruising yacht. Very few yachtsmen 

s.| remain whose dislike of machinery in a 
| sailing vessel is still so strong that they 

; Cruise under sail alone. Power is so useful 
‘ecwwirerear that it cannot be ignored; but power is 
costly, and as a rule the men to whom deep water sailing 
appeals most strongly are those to whom expense is a 
serious matter. For the man who cruises under sail alone, 
because he cannot afford an auxiliary motor, there are 
compensations of which he will not be fully aware unless 
he has had considerable experience of both sailing and aux- 
iliary yachts. Power is not essential, and this is especially 
true of deep water sailing. 

From a sailor’s point of view, motors have a demoraliz- 
ing effect. I do not say this from prejudice, but because 
I know it from my own experience. No one who does 
ordinary coastwise yachting, and takes an interest in the 
working of other vessels, can fail to see the change 
which has taken place during the last 20 years. Except 
in the racing fleet, it is seldom that one now sees what a 
fisherman or a pilot would call a smart bit of seamanship. 
Unless conditions are perfectly simple, it is the rarest 
thing in British waters to see a cruising yacht of any size 
get under way, or come to anchor, except under power. 
Thanks to motors, there is no longer any necessity for 
smart handling under sail in harbor, and year by year 
methods are becoming more slovenly. Seamanship, like 
many other arts and crafts, is being destroyed by mech- 
anism. I speak with feeling, for I myself have suffered 
from the disease, and it was only because I could not 
afford to install a motor in Jolie Brise when I first owned 
her that I discovered what was happening. 

It was not until I had sailed for 14 years that I bought 
my first auxiliary, a ketch 65 feet on the water line. She 
was followed by another, Amaryllis, a yawl 52 feet water 
line, and next came Mollihawk IV, a single-handed ketch 
33 feet water line, also fitted with a motor. In these three 
yachts I became so accustomed to having a motor which I 
could start whenever it was convenient to do so, that 
when I bought Jolie Brise my intention was to fit one in 
her as soon as possible. But there were many other things 
to be done before she could be put into first rate sailing 
trim. Each year some big improvement was made in sails, 
or gear, or below deck, and a suitable engine properly 
installed would have added at least £600 to the cost. So 
the engine never materialized. 

Meanwhile, I found such renewed pleasure in handling 
the ship without it that I lost all desire for a motor and 
realized that I should be spoiling the ship if I fitted one. 
It was only by degrees that I regained zest and confidence 
in handling the ship in tight corners — tight corners into 
which one ventured deliberately because, under sail 
alone, they could not be avoided, and for the joy of going 
all out for something difficult, believing that one will 
succeed. All this had slowly vanished during the seven or 
eight years I had been sailing auxiliaries, and the change 
had been so gradual that it was never appreciated. This 
is a bit of personal history, given because it may comfort 
those who wish to fit motors or buy auxiliary yachts, and 
cannot manage to do so. In many cases a motor is an 
absolute necessity; but if it is not, I believe a man is 








really happier without one. Moreover he continues to 
gain experience and confidence as a seaman instead of 
slowly and inevitably deteriorating. 

Nobody need hesitate to set out upon a long ocean 
cruise, such as that of Jolie Brise in 1926, because his 
ship has no auxiliary power. I doubt very much whether 
we should have made that round voyage as an auxiliary 
in a day less time than we did under sail alone. Of course, 
there were days when we made very little progress; but 
as an auxiliary, the ship would have been more deeply 
laden and would have had to drag a propeller, so that 
for thousands of miles under sail her speed would have 
been less. Half a knot, I should think, would be lost in 
average speed — perhaps more; but half a knot on the 
48 days’ outward passage alone means a distance of 576 
miles! A motor might be useful sometimes in deep water 
sailing, but it certainly is not essential for safety or suc- 
cess. Its real uses are to enable a man to get back to his 
business, to ensure that he is not becalmed at sea with 
ladies on board, and to enable him to navigate waters 
which it is impossible or unsafe to explore under sail. 
None of these things apply to deep water cruising. 

There are some problems which arise in connection 
with the installation of auxiliary power for ocean work 
which do not occur when coastwise sailing only is in- 
tended. I did my best to solve them in 1919 when fitting 
out Amaryllis for a proposed cruise to the West Indies 
and the Caribbean Sea. The cruise never came off, but I 
tested the job on a trial trip to Spain and back, and as it 
worked well an account of the installation may be of 
some use. In planning an auxiliary for deep water sailing, 
speed, I believe, should be disregarded. The chief consid- 
erations are radius under power, economy in working, 
reliability, weight, and space. 

Radius under power must be as large as possible, both 
for convenience in sailing in waters where fuel is difficult 
to obtain, or very expensive, and so that a distant port 
may be made in case of disablement. As the quantity of 
fuel which can be carried is limited, it is obviously neces- 
sary to aim at driving the ship at her most economical 
speed. I think that this a point which needs emphasis; 
ocean-going auxiliaries are generally overengined. Judg- 
ing by my three auxiliaries, 33 feet, 52 feet, and 65 feet 
on the water line, and by the behavior of the smaller 
fishing vessels in West Country waters, I believe that for 
a wholesome type of ocean-going yacht the economical 
speed for a water line length of about 40 feet is not more 
than 4 knots. For a 50-foot water line it might be 5 or 
51%. These speeds may seem very low, but one must re- 
member that the average speed during a cruise under sail 
is often less than 4 knots. The point is, I think, that the 
hulls can be driven at about these speeds without any 
suggestion of wave making. As soon as a wave is formed 
it is quite obvious that power is being wasted. 

Engines as well as hulls have economical speeds, and 
generally are most efficient when working slightly below 
their maximum output. For this reason I believe that it is 
best to choose an engine which will give the required 
speed at somewhere about 80 per cent of the revolutions 
at which the makers guarantee its horsepower. It is not 
economical to install a large engine and then run it at a 
slow speed; moreover, a large engine requires a large 
propeller, which is undesirable in a sailing yacht. In the 
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case of Amaryllis, a long narrow yacht having easy lines 
but a heavy displacement, the economical speed was 
probably about 5 to 5% knots. At that speed there was a 
ripple at the bow, but no sign of any other wave. I thought 
that 5 knots would be obtained with an engine of 12-15 
h.p., provided that the r.p.m. were not too high. After 
searching all the catalogs, I could find no suitable British 
engine of that h.p. running at less than 700-750 r.p.m., 
so I chose a 2-cylinder heavy duty Sterling, rated at 12 
h.p. at 500 r.p.m. — and a very fine engine it was. 

In designing an auxiliary the choice lies between plac- 
ing the propeller shaft in the center line or at one side. 
Both systems have good points. Where the extra expense 
can be disregarded, I believe that a two-bladed propeller, 
having a variable pitch and working in a stream-lined 
aperture in the deadwood, makes the best job of all. The 
aperture should, if possible, come foreside of the stern- 
post which, with the rudder, should remain as they would 
be in a normal sailing yacht. This plan was used by the 
late G. L. Watson, one of the finest naval architects who 
ever lived, and has the following advantages — great 
strength of construction, splendid protection for the pro- 
peller, slight disturbance of the water when the ship is 
under sail and the propeller blades set vertically behind 
the deadwood, very slight effect upon the steering. The 
disadvantages — expense in construction and a slightly 
reduced efficiency — are small by comparison. A propeller 
of large diameter and having narrow blades should be used. 

The possibility of varying the pitch while the engine 
is running is invaluable, especially in an auxiliary where 
the load varies enormously. The variable pitch serves the 
same purpose in a boat as a gear box does in a car. Driving 
against a head wind and sea is equivalent to going up hill 
in a car, and in theory the marine engine should be able 
to develop its full power no matter whether the ship is 
going at full speed, or merely crawling ahead. This can 
only be achieved by means of a variable pitch. A further 
advantage is the splendid ability to crawl ahead while 
the engine still maintains a moderate r.p.m. The ship can 
be brought to a jetty or mooring dead slow, yet with no 
risk of stalling the engine. The steering also is very good 
under these conditions, for the slight steady wash from 
the propeller acts directly upon the rudder. An ordinary 
propeller which is stopped sometimes upsets the steering 
very much. Another advantage of this propeller position, 
and a very real one, is that when the blades are in line 
with the sternpost it is very unlikely that they will be 
fouled with ropes or weed. I believe that we should have 
had endless trouble with a side installation in Jolie Brise 
while we were passing through the immense weed patches 
on the southern fringe of the Sargasso Sea. 

With a center line installation it may be impossible to 
draw the tail-shaft outward, and if it is so long that it 
cannot be drawn inward without lifting the engine from 
its bed, the expense of fitting an intermediate shaft is 
justified, if the difficulty can be overcome in this way. I 
believe that the extra cost of the center line installation 
is worth while in a new yacht, but I would never use this 
plan in fitting an engine in an old one. In almost all cases 
the deadwood bolts interfere with the boring for the shaft, 
and even when they do not, the sternpost and rudder 
must be cut about, and the ship generally steers badly in 
consequence. When motors first became common in 
Scandinavian craft, the sternposts were bored and left 
nearly intact, almost all the propeller space being taken 
from the rudder. It was found that the boats steered 
abominably under sail when this had been done, but that 
there was a great improvement when deadwood was 
added behind the sternpost and the rudder again given a 
leading edge which was practically straight. 

With a side installation steering may be bad under 
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power if the angle at which the shaft is set is not carefully 
considered. This problem should be referred to a naval 
architect. Theoretically, I suppose, the shaft line should 
cross the center line of the ship in the same vertical plane 
as the c.l.r.; and as the rotation of the propeller tends to 
turn the ship’s head one way or the other according as 
rotation is right- or left-handed, the shaft line should be 
adjusted to pass slightly before or behind the c.l.r. in 
order that perfect steering may be obtained. 

In choosing a propeller for an auxiliary installation, it 
is a thousand chances to one that the one suvplied from 
stock with the engine will not be suitable, unless it is one 
of which the pitch can be varied. The propeller must be 
one which will drive the ship at her economical speed and 
at the required number of engine revolutions. In Amaryllis 
the propeller was changed four times before satisfactory 
results were obtained, and this in spite of the fact that a 
firm which specialized in propellers was doing the work. 
In this case the difficulty was that the firm had no data 
respecting a small auxiliary with a shaft line so low as four 
feet below water level. This is a specialist’s work, and the 
expense is well justified, for any fault in a propeller is 
multiplied by the total number of revolutions. A minute 
loss of efficiency multiplied by millions means a great 
waste of power and money, and a great reduction in the 
radius under power. In the case of Amaryllis the trouble 
was repaid, for the running was so economical that a 
radius of about 800 miles was obtained on the very mod- 
erate quantity of fuel which could be carried. The 
propeller finally chosen was one 22 inches in diameter, 
17% inches pitch, and about 200 square inches blade area. 
At full power the engine would turn it at 525 r.p.m., 
giving a speed of 51% knots, and in normal running 475 
revolutions were maintained, which allowed the engine to 
work comfortably within its power. 

These details may not be of much practical value, but I 
give them to’show that no auxiliary installation can be 
considered a straightforward stock job, and that it will 
repay the owner every time if he will give special attention 
to his power plant. For coastwise work greater speed is 
required, economy is not so essential, and the engine is 
probably used only for short runs; for ocean work the 


installation of a satisfactory auxiliary is a more difficult 


problem. 

If it is admitted that no attempt must be made to 
drive the yacht beyond her economical speed, which is de- 
termined to a great extent by her wave making qualities, 
it follows that an engine of comparatively low horsepower 
must be chosen. This is essential in order to save weight 
and space, not only in respect to the engine but to the 
tanks as well. As far as my experience goes, it is very 
difficult to avoid overloading a small yacht when pre- 
paring for a really long voyage — even when she has no 
auxiliary motor. When Joke Brise sailed from Falmouth 
for America she carried about five tons more dead weight 
than when she was in ordinary trim, and she floated 
deeper in the water by 4 or 5 inches. The fresh water 
weighed two tons, not including the weight of the tanks. 
I think it would have been impossible to have added a 


* motor and fuel tanks without spoiling the seaworthiness 


of the ship. The great difficulty lies in distributing the 
weight. Tanks must be arranged so that the fore and aft 
trim of the ship is changed as little as possible by the 
amount of water or fuel in them, and at all costs weight 
must be kept out of the ends of the ship. 

If fuel tanks must be placed far from the center line 
they should be in pairs and connected by pipes and cocks 
for levelling purposes. The most satisfactory system of 
fuel feed, I believe, is that in which the carburetor is 
supplied from a small gravity tank placed in the same fore 

(Continued on page 114) 














HOLD EVERYTHING! 


Sub chasers on convoy service. 
From an etching by George C. Wales. 
(Courtesy of Charles E. Goodspeed & Co.) 


A QUARTERING BREEZE. 


From a pencil drawing by R. F. Paterson. 
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From an etching of Gloucester fishing schooners runnin 
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‘“‘We watched him dwindling away in the blue, until he vanished from sight behind a cloud.” 


Taming a King of the Air 


eAnd Other Memories of a ‘Boy's Uoyage Round the Horn in a Whaleship 


By Captain James A. M. Earte 
As Totp To GeorGcE M. SHeanan, M.D. 


sea as on shore, took terrible toll of the New Eng- 

land whaling fleet. Helpless victims of the speedy 
Southern raiders, the poor ‘‘spouters’’ were burned and 
scuttled without mercy. Nor did the final payment of the 
Alabama claims, welcome though it was, ever restore 
their old time glory. Some of these claims have dragged 
to the present day in the process of adjustment — an out- 
standing example of the ‘‘law’s delay.” 

But the old saw about the “‘ill wind’’ is a true one, and 
those ships which escaped enjoyed great prosperity for 
years afterward. Thereby New Bedford was the chief 
gainer (as she richly deserved to be), for that stout- 
hearted old port sent out her ships year in and year out, 
long after whaling had become but a memory in Nan- 
tucket and the little harbors on Long Island Sound. 
There were, however, a few voyages from Nantucket and 
the Vineyard after the declaration of peace, and on one of 
them I got my first taste of my life work. 

My father, then a man of about 50, had returned home 
after long and hard service in command of the captured 
blockade runner Merrimac which had been refitted and 
armed at Kittery. Though not lacking in firmness, and a 
thorough seaman, he was also a very kindly man, far 
different in character from the picture of the old-time 
whaling captain which some imaginative writers have 
given us. As a matter of historical truth, there were as 
many skippers of his type as of the other kind, though, of 
course, it must be admitted that there have been some 
pretty hard men in the whale fishery. He well understood 
my interest in the stir and bustle and the interminable 
discussion that went with the fitting out of two whalers 


[= War of the Rebellion, as fiercely fought on 


at the town wharf, and knew that it surpassed my inter- 
est in school. He knew also — no man better — the value 
of nautical training. Thus it happened that on August 
29th, 1866, at 6 o’clock in the morning, I, being then 12 
years old, clambered aboard the tender at Morse’s wharf 
with the rest of the Vineyarders, to be taken to the full- 
rigged ship Europa, of Edgartown, 400 tons burden, 
Thomas Mellon, Master. 

She was lying two miles below Edgartown lighthouse, 
off the Bush buoy, whither she had been towed by the 
steamboat the day before. The pilot was aboard, and the 
‘off island’’ members of the crew. As we left the wharf 
and scudded down the harbor before the fresh morning 
breeze we could see the folds of the topsails, to’gallant- 
sails and royals fall from the yards; then the main and 
mizzen yards were braced up on the starboard tack and 
the foreyards squared. Drawing nearer, we saw the cable 
creeping up to the hawse pipe as the men hove short on 
the anchor. Soon we were aboard. Mr. Osborn, the agent, 
and the captain compared the crew lists; all were ac- 
counted for. At 7 the order to trip the anchor was issued. 

‘“‘Anchor’s apeak, sir,’’ sung out the mate. 

The ship fell off the wind, the jibs were run up briskly, 
the foreyard braced forward on the starboard tack, the 
courses set, and we bore away to the northwest with a 
moderate northeast wind. The old familiar panorama un- 
rolled as we sailed toward Vineyard Sound on that bright 
summer morning — Cottage City, East and West Chop, 
Vineyard Haven, Tarpaulin Cove, and bright colored 
Gay Head, last refuge of the Massachusetts red men. 
Then, in the early afternoon, we hove-to for a few minutes, 
lowered a whaleboat to carry ashore those friends who had 
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come thus far with us aboard the tender, discharged our 
pilot and said goodbye. Soon the boat returned and was 
swung at the davits; we made all sail on a tack to the east- 
ward and stood boldly out on the broad Atlantic. The 
anchor was catted, the chain unshackled and stowed away 
in the lower hold. The long cruise had begun. 

You may recall the old story of the California clipper 
which hailed the whaler near Cape Horn and asked, 
“‘How long from port?’’ and the answer, ‘‘We don’t 
remember, but we were young men when we left.”’ A 
good story. ‘‘Three years, not to exceed four,’”’ read the 
articles. But at the end of three years the ship would be 
at Honolulu transshipping oil and bone, and the agent 
ordering an extension of the voyage. Then some fine 
morning the captain calls the crew aft, states the case and 
asks for volunteers to stay with the ship and ‘‘sign on for 
two years more.’’ One or two perhaps stay, the others are 
transferred to other whalers or homeward-bound vessels 
and the crew is soon scattered. It was many years be- 
fore some of us saw home again. 

Such matters, however, were farthest from our thoughts 
at daybreak of the second day which dawned clear and 
cool with nothing but blue water in sight. Our course was 
shaped for that time honored mark of the old windjam- 
mers bound around the Horn, the “‘thirty-thirty’’ point 
(intersection of 30° N. and 30° W. meridian), but having 
four passengers, returning whalemen, about equally 
divided between the Azores and the Cape Verde Is- 
lands, we kept well to the north with fine leading winds 
and weather, making first the Island of Flores (2,000 
miles) without incident, on September 20th — a fairly 
good passage only. Here, through the surf, from a bleak 
and desolate part of the coast where the wind blew di- 
rectly on shore, a boat put off, rowed out to our gangway 
and landed one passenger with his well filled seaman’s 
chest, returning home after six years’ absence. 

Thence, without further delay, we sailed on to | 
in Fayal, where, to our surprise, we found the Mary, of 
Edgartown, Captain George Smith, with many Vine- 
yarders in the crew —a happy meeting. She had sailed 
from the Vineyard six days after us. Across the channel 
from Horta the volcano of Pico towered nearly 8,000 
feet, the clouds drifting on and then breaking away from 
the upper slopes, a wonderful sight to me, for the highest 
pinnacle I had seen up to then was the church steeple 
of Edgartown. 

At.Horta we landed two more passengers and took on 
supplies. Then, on September 28th, we set sail for Brava, 
steering south. We picked up strong northeast trades in 
lat. 25° N. and making excellent time arrived October 
5th at the Island of Brava, lat. 14° 50’ N., long. 24° 43’ 
W., in the Cape Verde Islands, long famous as a re- 
cruiting station for whalers. Soon after our arrival a 
whaleboat was lowered to take ashore our last passenger 
with his goods. A number of men and women gathered on 
the beach as the boat approached and great was the re- 
joicing at the return of the wanderer who had been away 
for five years. We did a little trading here — hard bread 
and flour for pigs and chickens — and some recruiting 
also, for we shipped a steward, two foremast hands and a 
steerage boy, Manuel Rogers by name, a dark skinned 
fellow a year or two older than I. 

The trade winds around the Cape Verdes blow gen- 
erally from the eastward, and as a vessel draws nearer to 
the equator, shift to the south of east, so that the course 
must be closely watched to weather Cape St. Roque (5° 
28’ S., long, 35° 17’ W.). Too much westing is the usual 
trouble and skippers sometimes forget the strong equato- 
rial current setting to the westward. 

From Brava the ship steered south and after a few days 
of fine weather reached the Doldrums, where she drifted 
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about helplessly for four days. Finally we picked up the 
S. E. trades, which carried us to the equator (October 
15th), and on November 12th we made our landfall at 
Cape Cordova (lat. 45° 46’ S., long. 67° 21’ W.), deep in 
the great Gulf of St. George. Captain Slocum tells of 
passing this great bay ‘‘fifty miles out from the capes” 
and I have often pictured to myself the Spray and her 
lone helmsman sailing over that vast solitude. There must 
have been some pretty lonely moments for even that 
dauntless old man. The northern boundary, Cape Dos 
Bahias, is about half way between the Rio de la Plata 
and the Horn. 

By this time I had become pretty well used to my new 
life and liked it. Seasickness has never bothered me; my 
duties as cabin boy were easy and pleasant. They were to 
keep the captain’s and first mate’s quarters in order, 
make their beds, help the steward, and wait on table. Of 
this voyage and of my whole life on the ocean, which 
lasted nearly 47 years and which brought me in close 
contact with all kinds of men, I can say with Captain 
Slocum that ‘‘not once did anyone ever lift so much as a 
finger to me,”’ or ‘‘call me out of my name,” and I had 
too much self-respect ever to give an officer just cause to 
punish me. 

Captain Tom was a big, heavy set man. He came of a 
seafaring family and was a brother of Captain Archibald 
Mellon, who had been killed some years before this 
voyage in a mutiny off the coast of New Zealand. A muti- 
neer shot him to death in his bunk, so the story goes, with 
a bomb gun. The captain and I were pretty good friends 
in spite of the fact that, boy fashion, I played some rough 
practical jokes on him. He was a great smoker and had a 
fine meerschaum pipe with a big bowl which he would 
fill with the greatest care as he strode back and forth on 
the quarter deck, then walk along the weather side to the 
forge where the blacksmith was hammering out blubber 
pikes and gaffs, pull out the poker and light up, always 
turning the pipe a bit to one side to admire the growing 
color. He wouldn’t have taken a hundred dollars for it. 
One day while helping with the bellows I warmed the 
handle of the poker to a good black heat — not hot 
enough to burn — but still pretty warm. Then I replaced 


.it in its usual position. Along came the dignified Captain 


Tom; he seized the poker as usual, but dropped it again, 
with a yell of rage. He jumped on the poor blacksmith, 
who protested his innocence, blaming it on “that d 
boy.”’ Then he looked for me but I was too fast for him, 
ducking and dodging, and after he had run himself pretty 
well out of breath he cooled off and I escaped the beating 
which I probably deserved. Another time I remember I 
upended some copper tacks on the booby hatch (which 
covers the entrance to the steerage) ; he sat down on them 
but rose just as quickly with a howl and again a shout of 
“Where is that d boy?” and made for me with the 
bright tacks sticking out of his heavy white duck trousers. 
We do not see such cloth as that today. The other officers 
and the men before the mast were, without a single excep- 
tion, very good to me — more than one of them had made 
just the same kind of a start in life. 

We cruised in the Gulf of St. George for nearly four 
weeks, five to 25 miles from the shores, and took two 
right whales, 90 barrels and 1000 pounds of bone each, 
and two humpbacks, about 45 barrels each. They were 
the first whales I had seen and I was disappointed, for 
the weather vanes at home were all from the sperm whale 
model. These fellows didn’t come up to expectation. It was 
not until some months later that I saw a grand old fight- 
ing sperm, the whale of my dreams. Moreover, I was not 
allowed to go in the boats. I tried it but Captain Tom 
would spot me every time and sing out, ‘‘Get that boy 
out of your boat,” and I was punished besides. To make 
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up for it he would sometimes take me to the masthead 
with him and here I was of considerable use, for my sight 
was good and nine times out of ten I was the first to see 
whales when they came up. It was here also (in St. 
George’s Gulf) while cutting in a right whale that I first 
saw albatrosses— thousands of them. They are enor- 
mous birds, spreading (when full grown) 16 feet or more 
from tip to tip, about four feet tall when standing, weight 
up to 25 pounds, very clumsy on foot but surpassingly 
graceful and beautiful on the water or in the air. The 
yearling is dark brown in color except for the underwing; 
the older bird is much lighter. Some are a magnificent 
snow white with just a dash of pink on the sides of the 
neck. They are hungry beggars, fish and squid being the 
usual fare, but when a whale was cutting in, blubber was 
the favorite dish. They 
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when-the gales moderated we made a little westing and 
our hopes rose only to be dashed down in short order 
when a blizzard drove us back to the eastward. It was 
heartbreaking, but we fought on — sometimes it was 
gain a mile and lose two, sometimes hold the gain — going 
as far south as lat. 59° 30’, then back again toward the 
Horn, banging away between 56° and 59°. On one of our 
northerly tacks we came within close range of rugged 
Hermit Island on which Cape Horn is situated. 

On January 20th, at eight bells in the forenoon watch, 
we sighted, somewhat unexpectedly, the towering jagged 
rocks of Diego Ramirez, a few miles away. A pale gleam 
of sunlight had broken through the ragged edge of a grey 
cloud and was shining on the savage black crags and 
leaping foam. All around, as far as the eye could reach, 
was a welter of wind and 
water. A few scattered 








would catch a strip by bo 
one end, cleverly toss up 
_ the other end (to get it 
“pointed right’) and 
then we could see the 
neck bulge as the morsel 
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Cape Horn pigeons 
circled over the waste, 
each cruising apparently 
alone, trim fellows about 
the size of the land birds 
but slimmer, jet black 





proceeded downward. 
They are fairly good to 
eat and many an alba- 
tross has been hauled in 
on a blubber-baited fish- 
hook, killed, dressed and 
cooked to a turn in the . 
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head and neck, black 
webbed feet, white body, 
front edge of wing 
trimmed with black and 
two round spots of the 
same hue on each wing. 
Built for the stormy 








boiling oil of the try- 
works. 

On December 12th, we 
left the Gulf of St. at 
George for good, steering 
south along the coast, $ 
and passed, well out to OKHOoTSk Sé 





latitudes they inhabit — 
“storm sails set all the 
time.’’ And they seemed, 
when riding over the 
roaring crests with wing 
tips crossed, like embo- 
died spirits of the stormy 








sea, the entrance to 
Magellan Strait. On the 
20th we passed Cape Del 
Modio (lat. 54° 48’ S., 
Long. 64° 45’ W.) at the 
northern entrance to Le 
Maire Strait and in an- 
other 24 hours we had 
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sea. 

Leaving the latitude 
of the Horn behind us we 
bore to the north and the 
next land we saw was the 
southern end of Concep- 
tion, or, as the whalers 














left Staten Island behind 
us, a faint blue cloud 
on the western horizon. 
We were now well down toward the latitude of the Horn 
and although it was midsummer, I remember well that 
it seemed cold and wintry enough to me. There was no 
ice, but blood chiiling rain squalls borne by a raw north- 
west wind swept over us time and again. From the south- 
west (the men used to say they came from the South 
Pole) came fierce gales heralded by grim grey-black clouds 
followed by hail storms, then blowing over clear and cold 
like a New England northwester. We were warmly dressed 
in heavy woolen clothing and pea jackets, the under- 
clothes of a texture and color (red and white stripes) 
especially made for whalemen, and which I have never 
seen offered for sale in any other place than New Bedford. 
It was the regular winter outfit. 

On the 23rd a fresh gale blew all day from W.N.W. 
We were steering by the wind under double reefed top- 
sails, courses and jib. At midnight the gale had shifted to 
the N.W. and was blowing so hard that we were obliged 
to heave-to under close reefed main topsail and storm 
trysails. At dawn next day the gale had shifted again, this 
time to the southwest and we wore ship, standing to the 
N.W. on the port tack, but by noon the wind had swung 
northwest and we were obliged to go about. These chang- 
ing conditions of wind and weather continued for weeks; 





Chart of whaling ground in the Sea of Ckhotsk. 





called it, Talcahuano 
Bay, after the little city 
of Talcahuano, lat. 36° 
42’ S., long. 73° 10’ W., situated on the southern end. 
In those days it was a town of perhaps five or six thousand 
people, its houses built along the beach, with a good land- 
locked harbor and lofty mountains rising behind. We 
went in to transship home our right whale bone, 2,000 
Ibs., thereby taking advantage of an early market, and 
stayed six days, leaving February 8th for the Sandwich 
Islands. 

On the 14th of February (my thirteenth birthday) the 
ship was off the barren rocks of St. Felix Island, about 
equally distant west from the Chilean coast, and north 
from Juan Fernandez, Robinson Crusoe’s Island. The 
waters thereabout swarm with fish, and passing whalers 
on the way from Cape Horn to the Sandwich Islands 
made it a practise to pay a visit for a little fishing. We had 
just finished getting the boats ready for the sport — and 
I, greatly to my joy, was going — when the boatsteerer, 
Edward Luce, of Edgartown, sang out from the mast- 
head, “Look out there! A large sperm whale half a mile 
off on our lee bow going to the luward slowly!’’ Then 
there was a hubbub. 

“Get the d fish lines and anchors out of those boats 
and whaling gear into them.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” 
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Down went the boats. Before noon the mate had made 
-the capture and the whale was alongside — a big fellow 
and a beauty. I feasted my eyes on him. ‘‘There,” I 
thought, ‘‘ that’s something like a whale!”’ 

From St. Felix, after cutting in, we steered N.W. by 
N. for Lahaina in the Island of Maui, in the Hawaiian 
group, 5,500 miles away, where we arrived March 14th 
after an uneventful voyage. Maui is a very high island, 
10,000 feet or more, but with fine, fertile, well watered 
valleys and a good anchorage. It is situated between 
Hawaii and Molokai. We stored our large surplus of 
bread, flour and casks and shooks there, for we had a four 
years’ supply aboard. It was our headquarters depot, as 
it were, where, in due time, we should return to transship 
oil and bone and obtain new supplies. At the end of about 
a fortnight our work at Maui was done, for the time be- 
ing at least. The water casks were filled and wood and 
provisions embarked; we were ready for the long board 
to our cruising ground, the Okhotsk, 3,000 miles away. 

On the 9th of April we arrived at the entrance to 
Boussole Channel and passed through the Kurile chain, 
between the Black Brothers and Shimushiru, into the 
Okhotsk. The islands were covered with snow drifted 
deep in the gloomy ravines and defiles; here and there a 
black peak protruded, completing the picture of wintry 
desolation. Once through, the vessel steered to the N.W. 
in open water. Now began a constant vigil at dark or in 
the fog from the bow or topgallant forecastle; at other 
times from the crow’s nest where an officer, a boatsteerer 
and a seaman kept a sharp lookout for whales and possi- 
ble dangers — ice, drifting fog banks, land, and other 
ships. 

Shortly after sundown on the 16th of April, a cry came 
from the bows and looking northward we saw, extending 
a third of the way to the zenith, the spectral glare of the 
ice. We were close to the pack. In the morning a field of 
gray hummocky ice stretched away before us to the 
horizon, with here and there a lane of blue-black water 
winding far away into its depths. And we knew that we 
had powerful friends in the 20-foot rise and fall and the 
fierce east and west flow of the Okhotsk tides. The Europa 
boldly entered the largest lead, then, as it narrowed and 

‘twisted, picked her way along more patiently and cau- 
tiously. At night, if conditions were favorable, we sailed 
along ; if not—or if the way was blocked (and it frequently 
was) — we moored with kedge and hawser to the edge 
of the floe, waiting patiently for a new lead. The depth of 
the water varied — never less than 40 fathoms it was and 
sometimes 100 fathoms and more. The officer on the look- 
out conned the ship through. Don’t hit anything larger or 
harder than the ship was the rule — always on the alert 
for bowheads, of which we saw a few, but took none. We 
worked deeper and deeper into the pack; the season ad- 
vanced and the air grew warmer. Two hundred, then 
three hundred miles of ice were passed through, and to- 
ward the end of May we came into open water off Jonas 
Island, a rocky islet equally distant, 200 miles from Sag- 
halin to the south and the west coast. 

We cruised here for a few days, hoping to find bow- 
heads gathered in the first large field of open water, but 
without success. Then, it being the first of June and the 
sea fairly clear of ice, we went up into the northeast gulf, 
visiting first one arm then the other, but it was not until 
the first of July that we caught our first whale in the 
west arm, just north of Ell Island Harbor. There our luck 
changed. Cruising off the coast, thence deep into the east 
arm, we took five more hundred-barrel (or larger) bow- 
heads, each containing a ton or more of whalebone, worth 
a little fortune in those days. A pleasant feature of the 
cruising there was the proximity of shelters. Southwest 
gales, accompanied by fogs and foul weather, were not 
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uncommon and forced all ships cruising thereabouts to run 
for cover. Scouce Bay or Harbor was a favorite anchor- 
age, as was Dobritown. 

At this time Captain Mellon and the crew were all 
feeling pretty good because of our success. The old East 
Arm was a busy place, too; there were eight other vessels 
there or in nearby waters — all friends and all from New 
Bedford except the Nile, Captain Allen, which hailed 
from New London. From New Bedford were the Rainbow, 
Captain Baker; the Benjamin Cummings (the name sur- 
vives in the Cummings Block of New Bedford today), 
Captain Halsey, of Sag Harbor, Long Island; the Sea 
Breeze, Captain Hamilton —all handsome vessels with 
clipper bows; the Estella, Captain Nye (Nye was noted 
for his reckless daring. He lost his vessel but saved his 
crew this same season on the point of Little Grampus 
while trying to make harbor in a southwest gale.); the 
small bark Hercules, Captain Howland; the famous old- 
timer William Rotch, Captain Sanborn; and the Sunbeam, 
Captain Barrett. We had a good sociable time that season, 
and no mistake. 

With the coming of warm weather there was a great 
stirring of life along the shores of the Okhotsk, and in the 
forests and on the mountains of the wilderness, as well as 
on the sea. Shoals of salmon and other fish swarmed up 
the streams, the fur bearing animals shook off their winter 
lethargy and flocks of wild fowl and other birds, large and 
small, flew along over the ocean and the bays in their 
spring migration. It was no uncommon thing to have land 
birds, exhausted by battling the strong breezes, or blown 
far out of their course, alight on the ships, sometimes in 
considerable numbers, to rest awhile and even to crawl 
up under the stern sheets of the whaleboats swung at the 
davits. Some of the poor creatures were too exhausted to 
recover and perished there. 

One bright day the old ship was bowling along with a 
fine fresh breeze offshore. It was after a boiling down, and 
the men were busy with their various duties (for we had 
come out from Scouce Harbor that morning and were 
sailing over towards Shag Rock to obtain some lignite for 
fuel at Shag Rock Bay). I was watching the carpenter 
busily working away at his bench just abaft the tryworks. 


. He was repairing a stove boat, getting out some new 


planks for her. My mongrel shepherd dog Jack, a gift to 
me from our good natured Kanaka washerwoman in 
Lahaina, was playing on the deck behind us, bounding 
and barking and frisking about, for he was feeling pretty 
chipper from a hearty diet of whalemeat for some weeks. 
He was a lively, friendly fellow anyway and had become 
a great favorite with all on board, partly by reason of his 
superior ability as a ratter (a most desirable quality in a 
ship’s dog). He was, indeed, very nearly as clever in this 
respect as any terrier, though he must have stood at least 
18 inches high and was strongly built in proportion. 

Back and forth at his bench walked ‘‘Chips,’’ the 
shavings falling away in long thin curls as he shaped the 
planks; above the spars creaked as the vessel rolled, 
the cordage hummed and the bow wave roared away on 
either side. Jack, as I have said, was playing on the deck 
behind me. Suddenly a quick shadow passed over us and 
at the same time we heard a tearing swish. Then some- 
thing struck the deck hard behind us. I spun about on my 
heel and there on the deck, facing the stern, was a gigan- 
tic grey eagle, his outspread wing tips touching the deck, 
talons set, head bent forward and long tail feathers spread 
out. He had aimed for my dog, but owing, doubtless, to 
the motion of the ship, had missed him. 

Quickly as I turned, the dog was before me and with a 
hoarse growl he sprang upon the bird’s neck. Fortunately 
I was close to the broom rack, which in a whaler is just 
(Continued on page 90) 











Lady Luck 
How Two Candidates for a “Nauticity” Degree Acquired Some Seafaring Maxims 


By Aucust BurGuarp, Jr. 


fringed private yacht basin on the Hugh Matheson 
estate in Coconut Grove —our ‘dream ship.” 
Trim as trim, finished in white, orange deck, green bot- 
tom, mahogany finished woodwork and spars. To us she 
carried more sail than a full-rigged Indiaman, and was the 
embodiment of grace and beauty. In reality she was Lady 
Luck, a 17-foot Cape Cod sailing dory, jib and mainsail 
rig, with a leg-o’- 
mutton mainsail Sige 
and no auxiliary : 
power. 

Angels, step to 
one side please, 
while Bob and I, 
the fools of the 
plot, rush in! 

Although pain- 
ful, a description 
of Bob and me is 
now necessary to 
the telling of this 
story. We’re both 
tall — around six 
feet— both an- 
gular, both wear 
horn-rimmed 
spectacles. Knees, 
elbows and 
Adam’sapplesare 
our most notice- 
able features. 
Bob, having been 
recently ill, car- 
ried a heavy bath- 
robe his mother 
had wished on him for the trip. We were simon-pure 
candidates for the ‘‘nauticity”’ degree, and were ripe 
for plucking. 

Bob and I were the new owners of Lady Luck, and we 
purposed sailing her back to our home at Fort Lauderdale 
via the outside, or ocean routes. We were dubs, no deny- 
ing it. Bob had sailed a 14-foot cat across Lake Michigan 
at one time — but he had never encountered tides. As I 
had never even been on a sailboat, I was the dubbier, or 
more dubsome of the two. Bob was skipper; I, the crew. 
Neither had ever been on the ocean in a boat of which we 
had control. Neither knew at first hand what Lady Luck 
could do — and we had some 30 miles of semi-tropical 
ocean ahead of us. 

Two hours before sunset we put our duffie on board and 
were towed by a small launch into the shining waters of 
Biscayne Bay. The crew steered the launch and managed 
to hit the only post, a channel marker, within miles. No 
damage was done so we completed official preparations 
for getting under way. 

We made sail, threw our towboat man an orange from 
our stock, waved goodbye and were off! We intended to 
spend the night across the bay on Key Biscayne, at Mr. 
Matheson’s summer place. So well did we navigate that 
when night fell we were several miles up the bay opposite 
the Deering estate, three times as far from Key Biscayne 
as when we started. The skipper had met his first tides. 


| ‘isnged she lay in a circular little jewel of a palm- 





“A stray nor’west wind kicked up and the ocean got rougher and rougher.”’ 


Quite a beautiful and distinguished place to spend the 
night, we décided, and anchored. That night we met our 
initial adventure. We slept on the cockpit floor with life 
preservers as pillows. Shortly after midnight we were 
awakened by the noise of a good-sized power cruiser. She 
was hard on us. Immediately we thought of throat- 
cutting rum runners, smugglers, waterfront pirates from 
Miami and other terrifying night prowlers. The crew put 
its two-and-a-half 
cash reserve in the 
toe of its shoe. 
Suddenly a 
searchlight beam 
picked us up. We 
wanted no 
trouble. If they 
questioned us we 
would be as gentle 
and cheerful as 
possible in our 
answers. 

“Hey, fellows,” 
a deep voice 
shouted, ‘‘how’s 
the channel south 
from here?” 

What a relief! 
“O.K.,”’ the crew 
chirruped. ‘‘We 
just came in that 
way — dead 
ahead.” 

It was a party 
of seven or eight 
men. More speed 
was given their 
boat. It proceeded about 30 yards and nosed onto a 
mud bank. Off she backed, got another forward start, 
and Blowie!— this time she went aground hard and 
fast. I wouldn’t say that they were an unusually profane 
group of men, but during the next four hours while they 
were waiting for the tide to float them once more their 
language blistered the paint on our starboard side and 
sunburned Skipper Bob’s right cheek. 

“Clank, you dumb dummy,” he whispered when our 
unwanted neighbors finally ran out of breath and calmed 
down some. “‘ Don’t you know that a big power boat like 
that has no centerboard to pull up, such as we have?’ ’ 


* * * 


We really became aware of tides, their general way- 
wardness and contrariness, next morning. We sailed across 
the narrow channel on the east side, between Key Bis- 
cayne and Virginia Key. The breeze was from the east and 
the whole Atlantic Ocean was trying to get into Biscayne 
Bay through that narrow opening. Noon found us tacking 
at approximately the same position in which we started 
at sun-up. When the tide changed we spent a few minutes 
exploring Virginia Key, then passed through the channel 
into open water. We were ‘‘outside!’’ For two hours it 
was glorious, then a strong northwest wind kicked up and 
the ocean got rougher and rougher. 

Davy Jones, old boy, dust out a corner of your locker. 
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We're going to cross Government Cut — the entrance to 
Miami Harbor! 

There is no sequence, order, regularity, gentlemanli- 
ness, pity or consideration about the waves at an inlet 
when they meet an outcoming tide. The whole Atlantic 
Ocean, previously mentioned as having entered Biscayne 
Bay through Bear Cut between Key Biscayne and Vir- 
ginia Key that morning, was now trying to get back out 
through Government Cut. It made a heavy chop, a regu- 
lar surf, as the waves broke against its outward flow. 

Bob donned a life preserver. I, as crew, proved my 
value and efficiency by losing our coffee can bailer over- 
board as I tried to rid us of some of the water flung over 
our windward bow by the rough seas. As we sat high and 
precariously on the coaming, leaning backward to make 
our ballast count, we shook hands, shouted goodbye and 
admitted that we’d had our money’s worth of fun already. 

Evidently Mr. Davy Jones couldn’t get ourapartment 
ready in time — for we made it across. We were a third 
full of water; blankets, a prized kodak, sandwiches, 
matches, sweaters, Bob’s bathrobe and other miscellane- 
ous duffle were holding a regatta in the bilge. 

To date I haven’t mentioned those olives. Bob’s mother 
put a bottle of stuffed ones in our lunch basket. While 
Government Cut was handling us as the hero handles the 
villain in the last reel, the basket capsized and its con- 
tents went sailing in a little sea all its own. That is, all but 
the bottle of olives. 

The olive bottle bobbed around up forward and the 
boat was pitching too much for us to go up and heave it 
overboard. What the albatross was to the Ancient Mari- 
ner in the way of hard luck, that bottle was to us. Our 
stomachs revolted. We regarded the bottle with bilious 
eyes. The thought of the briny taste of the little agates 
became physical. Bob assumed a horizontal position, 
suddenly, with head well out over the side. Your crew 
grabbed the tiller — and another sailor learned his stuff 
untaught. Later, he alternated with the skipper in hang- 
ing over the rail. 

David Jones, of locker legend fame, you missed us at 
Government Cut, but now move over, we’re coming in 
through those breakers! 

* * * 

We headed in on a reach toward a point about seven 
miles north of Government Cut and rounded to just out- 
side the surf, too tired to tell each other goodbye any 
more. 

The crew balanced himself on the pitching deck forward 
with the 25-pound kedge anchor while the skipper neatly 
nosed her in. The crew hopped into three feet of water 
with said weighty anchor — and it proved not three, but 
seven feet! Down out of sight he went, anchor, spectacles, 
cap, — all. Setting the anchor he finally reached the sur- 
face, only to find that the dory had taken up all the scope, 
was pitching violently in the breakers and rapidly filling. 

Hauling her on the beach proved impossible. What 
duffle was fit to be salvaged we carried ashore. Lady Luck 
was bidden a fond farewell, as we fully expected her to be 
broken up by morning. 

We coaxed a fire into burning. Our waterlogged sand- 
wiches couldn’t be eaten. Olives had no appeal. Weren’t 
we the happy lads when a kind member of a beach party 
further down the strand presented us with several links 
of weiners! We debated over eating them at once, raw, 
and finally chased off up the beach to get more wood with 
which to cook them. 
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My trousers, sopping wet from the anchor experience, 
were suspended from our two oars over the fire and would 
be nice and dry and warm when we got back. Lady Luck 
might ride out the night after all. Good old world, we 
decided. Good old weiners. Good old night’s sleep in 
front of us. Yes, good old weiners. 

We were some distance up the beach when we saw our 
fire suddenly dimmed. It sizzled and sputtered as though 
a wet blanket had been thrown over it — but that didn’t 
attract our immediate attention. An animal had entered 
our field of vision. That accursed dog — for it was a dog 
— was eating the last of our much anticipated weiners. 
The skipper chased him madly, but ’twas a futile gesture. 

The crew, to lapse into third person again, was having 
troubles of his own. That blanket which had fallen in the 
fire wasn’t a blanket at all. O no! It was his one and only 
pair of pants which the near gale had blown from the sup- 
porting oars. One leg was off at the hip, the seat burned 
out and left a charred vacuum. The belt — his room- 
mate’s — was partially consumed and gave up a malo- 
dorous odor. The pocket on one side was saved — but it 
wasn’t the one which contained the aforementioned cash 
reserve and a peach of a pocket knife. 

“Your crew, Skipper Bob, is not a cursing man, but do 
you chance to remember any of the terms used by that 
gang on the stranded power boat last night?”’ 

Later, the crew found merciful repose and was dream- 
ing that while sleep was knitting the raveled sleeve of 
care that it was also doing a little knitting and recondi- 
tioning work on his trousers. He was awakened by a 

punch in the ribs. 

““Say, Clank,”’ the skipper said, ‘‘I’ve got our location 
doped out now. We’re not far from the Allison Hospital. 
If Lady Luck is not there in the morning I’m going over 
there and ask for a cot. I’m getting the willies!”’ 


* * **K 


Came the yawn. A couple more of them followed by 
stretching. The sun was peeping out of the sea, and — 
Cheers! There was our staunch little Lady Luck, as cocky 
as ever. The weather had somewhat abated and the wind 
was in the east. 

Successfully completing the hazardous undertaking of 


making sail in the surf, we got outside and anchored for 


bailing purposes. No more breakers work for us. We got 
the duffle back on board by swimming out from shore 
with it, piece by piece. 

And now we’re on our way home with a good east wind 
making the going merry . . . but garbed, I'll wager, as 
no other two sailormen were ever garbed before. Bob’s 
ensemble featured the bathrobe, his sailor hat, horn- 
rimmed spectacles, and at times he donned that funny 
1898 slip-over life preserver. 

Lack of clothes was the crew’s peculiarity — the cus- 
tomary shoes, shirt, next-to-himselfs, and hat — but no 
trousers! 

The remaining 20 miles were made in three hours and 
we rounded into the home anchorage in New River Sound, 
Fort Lauderdale, at noon, heroes to be to all the small 
boys, but with the following maxims indelibly fixed in our 
minds: 

1. Olives are made to eat — not to stare at. 

2. Have more respect for the ocean. Don’t gamble with 

her. 

3. Nauticity (a term originated by us) is not to be 

gained overnight. 
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Measuring the efficiency of triangular masts. Figures 1, 2 and 3. 


Triangular Masts for Racing Yachts 


An Account of Some Experiments Made with Spars of Different Shapes 
By R. N. BurBanx 


onpew’P ARLY in 1926 an idea got me and refused 
7. to let go; and this was that a mast for a 
racing yacht might be devised which 
would do more than hold the sails up to 
their work, and actually be a help to 
| Se “===j—. them, in some degree, in driving the boat 
re aa 

Modern box and round masts did not seem to be a help 
to the sails, except with the wind well abaft the beam, 
and then to a very limited extent, so I developed the 
idea of using a mast of triangular section, with the track 
for the sail on the narrow back edge, and the flat face for- 
ward. The theory was that the broad, flat weather face of 
such a spar would line up well with the surface of the sail, 
and that there would be very little, if any, break between 
spar and sail, whereas with the usual shapes, especially 
the box mast, there was a decided break. 

Ma.iy sections were drawn and angles studied, and 
also schemes of construction, but nothing came of it until 
a Boston yachtsman, Walter K. Shaw, became interested 
and had the courage to have such a mast designed and 
built tor his Bar Harbor 31-foot class yacht Indian. This 
72’ mast was built by the Pigeon Hollow Spar Co., and 
was somewhat lighter than any other mast in the class, 
very stiff, and went through a hard season at Marblehead 
last summer successfully. 

Though the performance of the boat using this mast 
was unquestionably improved, it was not clearly shown 
how much, if anything, the triangular mast had to do 
with this, as other alterations had been made in the boat. 
To get a better indication of what this form of mast does, 
in comparison with masts of other forms, I devised testing 
apparatus, and tried numerous experiments, an account 
of which is given here, and is offered for what it may be 
worth. The testing devices were somewhat crude, and the 
results found may not be strictly accurate, but I believe 








that they give a pretty good idea of comparative effective- 
ness. 

Experiments to show the comparative effectiveness of 
the same sail with different forms of mast were made, 
using a kind of exaggerated turnstile, or pivoted and bal- 
anced beam, on which the mast and sail combinations 
were mounted. The wind was furnished by an electric 
fan, with a light ribbon attached to the center of the cage 
to show the direction of the current of air. This whole ar- 
rangement is shown in Fig. 1. 

At first the testing apparatus was tried out of doors in 
as unobstructed a place as could be found, but the wind 
was found to vary so much, both in strength and direction, 
that no very certain results were obtained, so the rig was 
set up in the basement of my house, where there was a 
long unobstructed space, and where experiments could be 
carried on regardless of weather conditions and of day- 
light. 

The “‘sails’’ were made of cardboard with a stiffening 
strip of light wood tacked on the lee side, to insure keeping 
the same curve in them during all the experiments, and 
the masts were also made of cardboard having the same 
amount of surface in each case. These sails and masts 
were really only sections of shapes that would occur in the 
center of average sails of good form, and not complete 
sails and spars, but as all tests were made for comparative 
results only, and conditions were the same for all forms 
for the same tests, the final results show fairly accurate 
comparative values. The proportion of mast to sail was 
purposely exaggerated, so that differences in performance 
would be more apparent, and could be more easily and 
surely measured. 

The first experiment tried was with a triangular mast 
and sail mounted on the balanced beam, with the center 
line of the mast at right angles with the beam; this center 
line corresponding to the center fore and aft line of the 
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boat, and with the sail trimmed to an angle corresponding 
to that of the center section of a sail when sailing close 
hauled, as shown by No. 1, in Fig. 1. The object was to 
determine how close to the wind the center line of the 
“boat’’ with triangular mast would lie when it came to a 
stop, and to compare this with like tests with other masts 
and the same sail. This test would correspond to sailing a 
boat closer and closer to the wind until she ceased to go 
ahead. 

As the beam swung around with the ‘“‘boat”’ sailing to 
windward, the electric fan was moved out with it, care 
being taken to keep the current of air from the fan always 
in the same diréction, and parallel to the center line of 
the beam when it was in its starting position. The result 
of the test of the triangular mast was that the center line 
of the “boat” came to rest at an angle of 3734 degrees 
with the wind, as shown by No. 1 in Fig. 1. 

Next a box mast was tried in the same manner, coming 
to rest at 4734 degrees with the wind, as shown by No. 2 
in Fig. 1. In later tests, this combination was coaxed to 
44 degrees, which agrees with the table, Fig. 3. A round 
mast was not tried in these tests, but figures in others 
noted further on. 

Next, a section of a triangular mast, alone, was tried, of 
the'same height as the mast and sail previously tried, and 
this came to rest at an angle of 59 degrees with the wind, 
as shown by No. 3 in Fig. 1. 

A box mast section of the same size as the triangular 
one previously used was next tried, but this moved only 
slightly from the starting position, and this little without 
any very apparent reason. 

In all these tests, the mast and sail, or the sailing sur- 
face of the mast, had to overcome the windage of the 
balanced beam of the turnstile. ; 

These experiments seemed to show the greater effective- 
ness of the triangular mast over the box spar, and the next 
step was to find how much, comparatively. 

Some means of measuring the pull at various angles 
was required, and the device shown in Fig. 2 was rigged 
up, and proved quite sensitive and accurate. The opera- 
tion of this measuring device was as follows: — the beam 
was first set at the required angle, which was marked on 
the top of the box No. 1 in Fig. 1, then the measuring 
device was moved up to the beam until the lower end of 
the vertical arm of the T was just in contact with the face 
of the beam, at a marked place (the same in all the tests), 
and this when the weight was at the zero mark on the 
scale on the graduated arm, and just balanced by the 
counter weight on the other arm. 

With everything arranged as stated above, the fan was 
turned on, and the weight shifted out on the graduated 
arm until it just balanced the pull of the mast and sail 
being tested at the required angle, and a note made of its 
position on the arm. 

As the results sought are purely comparative, the value 
of the units on the scale is of no importance, and they 
may be called ounces, pounds, tons, or anything else, but 
a comparison of the figures shows the greater or lesser 
effectiveness of any one form, as compared with the others. 
The table shown in Fig. 3 shows the results of tests of 
three forms of mast and sail at different angles with the 
wind. 

At 3% points (3934 degrees), as close to the wind as is 
usually sailed in racing, the box mast pulled 0.0, not being 
able to overcome the windage of the beam, and the round 
and the triangular masts pulled 1.5 each. 
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ilies TABLE 
Triangular Sectior —Deslectior 335, 


Fig. 4. Measuring stiffness of round and triangular masts. 


At 4 points (45 degrees) the box mast pulled 0.3, the 
round mast 3.5 and the triangular mast 3.0 (round mast 
wins). At 50 degrees the round is ahead of the box; and 
the triangular ahead of both. At 60 degrees, triangular 
leads round, and round leads box. At 70 degrees, triangu- 
lar leads box, and in this case, box leads round. As 90 
degrees (beam wind) is approached the triangular mast is 
increasingly of more help to the sail than the other forms. 

So much for the triangular mast from the standpoint 
of being a help, rather than a hindrance to the sail. 

Next, the matter of stiffness was tried between a round 
mast, and one of equilateral triangular section. Two 
strips were cut from the same board, side by side, of 
white cedar, perfectly straight grained and close grained, 
and without knots or other blemishes. One of these strips 
was carefully formed to a perfect circular section through- 
out, and the other strip formed to an equilateral section 
throughout, and of the same area of cross section as the 
round one. These were weighed and balanced against 
each other, to make sure that there was the same amount 
of material in each, then pieces were glued on .the flat 
faces of the triangular strip at one end, and at a point a 
short distance from this end, to make the section circular 
at these points. This padding was done so that the triangu- 
lar strip could be revolved on a flat surface, so that it 
could be tested in all positions, just as the round one 
could be tested. 

Fig. 4 shows how these strips were set up on the edge of 
a table, with a weighted piece of board holding down one 
end, and the same amount of strip in each case overhang- 
ing from the table edge. The position of a pin in the outer 
end of each of the strips was noted on a fixed scale, and 
then a weight hung first on the outer end of one strip, 
and then on the other, note being taken of the deflection 
of each. As will be seen in No. 1. Fig. 4, the deflection of 
the round strip was 4.7 in any position, while that of the 
triangular strip was 3.35, regardless of which way the 
triangle was turned. 

The equilateral triangular-sectioned strip in the above 
test showed considerably more stiffness than the round- 
sectioned strip, and further tests with similar strips, 
tested to destruction, as columns, showed the triangular- 
sectioned pieces standing about ten per cent more load 
before collapsing than the circular-sectioned pieces. 

As the rigging of a mast holds the spar up to its work 
sideways, if the mast is strong enough to resist buckling or 
squatting, a triangular mast could with advantage be 
made of a different shape than an equilateral triangle, 
increasing the fore and aft dimension, and so increasing 
stiffness in this direction. 
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Start of the Pacific race from Newport Harbor to Honolulu, June 3rd. Left to right: Wetona, Talayha, Aafje and Teva. 


Off for Honolulu 


F the start of an ocean race is indicative of the probable out- 
come, then the veteran Herreshoff sloop Aihene should, by 
the time this is read, have added further to the glory that was 
hers on the Sound a score of years ago. Renamed Talayha, flying 
the burgee of the Santa Barbara Yacht Club and the colors of 
Lazard Lippman above her 6,200 feet of working canvas, she 
virtually ran away from her five competitors at Newport Harbor 
on June 3rd in the start of the seventh Honolulu Race. 
Reaching out for the south end of San Clemente Island in the 
light California westerly that afternoon, the sleek 100-footer and 
her towering Marconi rig seemed quite capable of overcoming the 
84-hour handicap of Milton Hesselberger’s 55-foot yawl Mol- 
lilou, the smallest entrant, as well as the 54-hour allowance of 
Harry Rohl’s 65-foot yawl Pandora, rated as the most dangerous 
contender. The Great Circle distance from Newport to Honolulu 
is 2,340 miles, which means that Talayha had to save more than 
two minutes in every mile to beat out Mollilou. 





Looking aft along Talayha’s deck as this largest of the Honolulu racers 
crossed the starting line. 


Newport Bay lay in a glassy calm the morning of the start but 
half an hour before the gun a fresh southwesterly breeze courte- 
ously rippled in from San Clemente and the six contenders got 
away in a well-bunched start. Clem Stose worked Teva across on 
the flash, followed closely by Pandora. Then came Wetona, 
Charles Reynolds’ 63-foot schooner; Mollilou; Talayha; and lastly, 
the 65-foot schooner Aafje, flagship of the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club, sailed by her owner, Commodore Robert E. Millsap, and 
the only out-and-out deep water cruiser in the fleet. 

Teva, a 56-foot yawl which came within two hours of saving her 
time over Don Lee’s Invader in the 1926 race to Honolulu, is 
fast under all conditions, but she could not hold her own against 
Talayha, even in the light air at the start. The big sloop, starting 
astern and to leeward, walked through the entire fleet to wind- 
ward and soon had them all far astern. She then came abouton the 
starboard tack, broke out her ballooner and laid a course for the 
south end of San Clemente Island, southernmost of the Channel 
Islands, which Honolulu navigators must pass before striking the 
fresh northwest coast breezes. Invader, Don Lee’s 136-foot 
schooner which won the last event in 12 days in 1926, crossed 
the starting line well ahead of Talayha to test the scratch boat’s 
Ss ° 
Talayha \eft the schooner astern without effort, outfooting 
her almost two to one, although Jnvader kept breaking out kites 
fore and aft in an effort to keep the pace. Four hours after the 
start, when Invader turned back to the coast, Talayha was hull 
down ahead and seemed a good bet to round the south end of 
San Clemente and into the steady nor’wester by nightfall. Far 
down the ‘coast, to the southward, could be made out Aafje and 
Pandora, who had elected to head south on a broad reach from 
the start. Mollilou, in crossing the starting line, was rammed 
by Ed Burdge’s power cruiser Maud F. and lost her bowsprit. 
Repairs were hurriedly effected and she started again on the 
afternoon of June 4th, her time being taken from the actual start. 

Clem Stose, in Teva, and Charles Reynolds, sailing Wetona, 
elected to beat 45 miles to the westward and thus around the 
west end of Catalina to weather. They staged a beautiful wind- 
ward battle for the spectators on San Pedro Bay all afternoon, but 
at sunset the wind left them and they were becalmed for the 
night, midway between Point Vincente and Catalina, the two 
boats so close together that the skippers were able to console 
each other in their misery. Aafje and Pandora also failed to round 
San Clemente before the evening calm caught them, leaving 
Talayha free to boil on southward through the night with the 40- 
mile nor’wester howling over her weather quarter. 

Looking at the situation a day after the start, Talayha appears 
to have an opportunity both to beat out the fleet and to better the 
California-Honolulu record of 11 days and 14 hours, set by L. A. 
Norris with the Gloucester schooner Mariner in 1923. Lippman 
has, distinctly, a racing rig on a very fast hull, sturdy enough to 
withstand the boisterous weather of the first three days, and a 
flood of canvas that will help immensely when she breaks out her 

(Continued on page 122) 





How it May be Done in 1936—or Thereabouts 


By HaroLtp TROWBRIDGE PULSIFER 


Being a letter from an ardent yachtsman, who has been out of the country many years, to a fellow 
enthusiast, on the arrival of the millennium in yachting and the unbelievable developments in 
standardized boat building methods during his absence 


Dear Ralph: 


| he good to be home again, much as I regret parting 
with you and the stupendous job which has kept us 
both so hard at work in Africa for the past six years. 

I arrived, as I wired you, on the 14th of August, after 
a tedious trip of some 29 hours in the plane from London. 
We were slowed down for three or four hours westward 
of the banks because of head winds. That accounts for the 
length of our journey. 

I know that you will be eager to hear the latest news 
from home and the land from which we have been 
separated so long. I shall have to write you a book on the 
instalment plan before I can give you an account of all 
the momentous things which have occurred while we 
have been held with our noses to the grindstone in Africa. 

I think I had better confine this first letter to the 
developments which have taken place in a sport, and in 
an art to which I know you are devoted, — the sport of 
cruising and the art of yacht building. 

To begin at the beginning. I landed by prearrange- 
ment in a parachute on Montauk Point where I was met 
(or should I say picked up?) by my brother in his power 
cruiser. We spent the first night in a laudable but 
unsuccessful attempt to tell each other all that has 
happened since I had been away, and early the next 
morning we weighed anchor and set off for the familiar 
waters of the Sound. 

I say familiar waters, but it seemed at first as though 
there was very little water to be seen. Such a fleet of 
launches, yawls, sloops and schooners I never beheld 
before in all my days. The Sound seemed white with craft 
of all sizes and descriptions. 

“For Heaven’s sake,”’ I said, ‘‘where does all the money 
come from to build such a fleet as this?”’ 

“What do you mean ‘money’?” brother Bill replied. 
“Yachting is the cheapest sport we have today.” 

“What do you mean ‘cheapest’?”’ I said. ‘Are all the 
expert painters and carpenters and mechanics dead?”’ 

“Not by a jugful,”’ brother Bill retorted, “‘but they 
have something better to do with their time now than 
merely charge for it. Modern methods of yacht building 
have reduced the labor item to a very small factor in the 
total cost.” 

Bill has always been truthful, so far as I know, but I 
confess that when he made that last remark I began to 
have grave suspicions that his veracity had seriously 
deteriorated. He saw the doubting look in my eye, and 
said, ‘‘ Wait till we get to City Island and I’ll show you.”’ 

We dropped anchor in that familiar harbor too late that 
evening to go ashore, but I could see that vast changes had 
taken place in the structures surrounding its busy waters. 
The old wooden buildings had disappeared and in their 
place stood great factories of steel and glass. 

At nine o’clock the following morning we went ashore. 
Bill led me at once to the office of the biggest plant and 
introduced me to the manager with the remark, ‘‘My 
brother wants to build a 50-foot schooner. What will it 
cost him?” 

Before I had time to protest that I had no money to 
spend on such luxuries, the manager replied, ‘‘We can 
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build him the hull and masts complete for $1000. The 
cost of the equipment and fittings will of course vary with 
the type which he desires.”’ 

‘“‘A thousand dollars!’”’ I exclaimed in astonishment. 
“Such a vessel would have cost me $20,000 in this very 
yard ten years ago.” 

The manager looked at Bill and smiled. “‘I guess your 
brother has been out of the country the past few years,” 
he said. ‘‘Suppose we take him through the plant and 
show him how we build hulls nowadays.” 

He opened the door that led into a passageway and 
then into a warehouse containing huge tanks from which 
led pipes of generous dimensions. ‘“‘ These tanks,” he said, 
“are filled with finely divided wood fiber. That one 
over there is filled with mahogany fiber. That one is 
maple, and that spruce. The fiber is blown through 
those pipes as it is needed. Follow me, and I'll show you 
where it goes.” 

He led us into the next building and there I found a 
series of huge hydraulic presses. We climbed a ladder and 
looked into one that was not in operation. ‘‘There,”’ said 
the manager, “‘is the core-mould for a type of yacht of 
which we have built several thousand.”’ I looked where he 
pointed and saw what appeared to be a cast of the inside 
of a 25-footer. 

On either side, at a little distance, were steel forms, 
each one duplicating half of the outside lines of the same 
vessel. 

“We fill the space on either side of the core-mould with 
our prepared wood fiber,’”’ the manager said, ‘‘and press 
this button here.”” He did so as he spoke, and the two 
side moulds moved slowly and surely towards the central 
core. ‘“‘When they have done the work,” said the 
manager, “the wood is compressed into a complete vessel, 
stronger than any we could ever have constructed by 
chisel and saw. For larger vessels than this the sections 
are pressed in parts and then the vessel is easily bolted 
together.”’ 

“That looks simple enough,’’ I said, ‘‘ but how do you 
cut down your cost of decks and bulkheads?” 

“Why, they are pressed out, too, and very easily put 
in place.” 

‘What do you do to cut down the cost of painting?”’ 
I asked. 

“All our painting,”’ replied the manager, ‘‘is done by 
dipping and spraying. Furthermore, all our vessels 
have a heavy copper coating below the water line which 
is put on by an electrolytic process while the vessels float 
in a tank of copper sulphate. There is little hand labor 
of any kind on our vessels until the riggers start in their 
work.” 

‘How long has this method been used?”’ I asked. 

““Well,’”’ said the manager, “‘we started in experiment- 
ing five years ago in the manufacture of rowboats. We 
found that we could produce an excellent tender for ten 
or fifteen dollars even with the crude machinery which 
we had then installed. We then made the presses for an 
18-foot knockabout which sold like wildfire for $250. 
We now feel that we can build almost any size of yacht 
up to 75’ over all which can be sold in sufficient quantities 
to warrant the first expense of the design and the moulds.” 
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“T can see,” I said, ‘‘how you have been able to cut 
down the first cost of yacht building. Have you been 
able to make comparable savings in the cost of main- 
tenance?”’ 

‘“‘Come with me,” said the manager and he led us out 
to the nearest dock where a 50-foot schooner lay. There 
was a two-foot hole stove in her starboard bow and I 
saw the owner gazing somewhat anxiously at the damage. 
It turned out, however, that he was worried not over the 
prospective expense, but over the possibility that he 
might not have repairs accomplished by the next after- 
noon. ‘ Don’t worry,” said the manager to him. “ You'll 
be hauled out on ways No. 38 in half an hour. We have 
that starboard bow section of your model in stock. It 
will take only half an hour to replace the damaged section 
with a new one, and we can get you back into the water 
again on the next tide.” 

“‘How much will it be?’’ asked the owner. 

“‘Not over twenty-five dollars,” said the manager, 
‘probably less. It’s a one-man job and the section itself 
will cost only five dollars. With our new automatic cradles 
designed to fit each of the classes of yachts which we 
build, hauling out for minor repairs such as this takes 
only a few minutes.” 

Twenty-five dollars to repair the whole damaged bow 
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of a 50-foot yacht! In the old days with which you and 
I are familiar there would have been one or two ciphers 
added to that figure, depending on the place where the 
job was done. You remember when you and I collided 
with that motor boat at Vineyard Haven. It cost us $400 
to repair a little dent in the rail and for the repainting 
job. Certainly times have changed. No wonder the 
Sound is white with yachts! 

There are a thousand and one other details of the 
management of this yard which I should like to describe. 
I think I have written enough, however, to give you a 
glimpse of the momentous changes that have taken place 
in this industry. Better come back soon and enjoy the 
fruits of these new inventions with me. I placed an order 
for a 50-footer before I left the yard. I believe that 
the cost of her complete is not going to exceed $3,500. 
Delivery has been promised in two weeks. I'll have time 
for one good cruise at least before hauling out time 
comes. 

Give my best regards to all my friends at the Falls. 
Tell the Americans there to come home before they lose 
all their ability to find their way around in this marvellous 
country. 


Fraternally yours, 


GEORGE. 
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Cigarette — Latest in Express Cruisers 











Cigarette is the latest fast stepper for L. Gordon Hamersley. Designed by John H. Wells and built at City Island by H. B. Nevins, Inc., 
she is 75 feet long and makes 29 miles per hour with two 450 h.p. high speed Winton motors. The living quarters are unusually attractive, 
as the reproductions of the deck dining-room and the after stateroom show. 
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A 12-foot outboard racer for Class B or C motors. 


A 12-Foot, Easily Built Outboard Racer 
Constructional ‘Data for a Fast Little Stepper 


By W. F. Crossy 


also represents a type of boat that almost anyone 

can build — that is, of course, if that ‘‘anyone’”’ is 
at all handy with plane and saw and is able to follow the 
construction as shown in the drawings. Designed to take 
one of the ordinary two-cylinder outboard motors, she 
should be capable of holding her own in almost any kind 
of company, but if she is equipped with one of the larger 
size motors she should be able to step along with the best 
of them of her size and weight. 

She is as light as it is consistently good to make such a 
boat, and the point of greatest weakness, just forward of 
the step, has been reenforced by double chines and a 
double keel. For use with the extremely large sizes of 
motors it might be advisable to run a steel wire from the 
point where the chine meets the stem, up along the clamp 
at frames 1, 2 and 3 and thence down to the point where 
the transom is joined to the after chine log. Such a wire, 
on each side, equipped with light airplane turnbuckles, 
would add materially to her strength. 

One of the drawings shows a half section at the step, and 
in this will be found the sizes of the various materials. The 
planking on the bottom is somewhat heavier than that of 
the topsides and, for the sake of clarity, only four planks 
are shown. It may be necessary, if planks of such width 
are not available, to have a total of six and, if such is the 
case, there will be another seam batten on each side in ad- 
dition to the one shown. The bottom planks are run 
straight fore and aft and are not shaped in any way except 
to conform to the sections. This will mean that the seam 
battens will run parallel to the center line of the boat. 

Abaft the step, the keel does not extend through the 
planking, the center member at this point being more of a 
seam batten placed inside the hull and slightly heavier 
than the others. Forward of the step the keel is of the 
usual construction, extending from the step to a point 
about one foot forward of frame No. 1. The stem is made 
from a hackmatack knee and is scarphed over this keel 
and through-riveted as shown in one of the detail draw- 
ings. The rabbet is cut into the stem and keel in the usual 
way and where the rabbet crosses the scarph a soft pine 
dowel is driven in to form a stopwater. 

The chine and clamp are both let into the stem in such a 
way that they will lie flush up in back of the planking and 


O BABY represents 12 feet of speed and pep! She 





a small knee is fastened between the two clamps at the 
stem head to reenforce the hull at this point. The same 
thing may be done at the junction of the two chine logs 
with the stem, but this is not essential. 

Frame No. 1 is the only one in the boat which has a 
floor. All the other frames may be made in one piece from 
chine to chine. The seam battens are let into the frames 
and floors as shown and should run in one length as far as 
possible. 

The keel in the after part of the boat extends forward of 
the step and is through-riveted to the keel as shown. It is 
possible to run this all the way up to frame No. 1 if addi- 
tional strength is needed for an exceptionally large 
motor. 

The transom is made from 11%” oak and should be in 
one piece. If it must be built up, it should be well reen- 
forced with galvanized iron dowels. This member is 
clearly shown in the perspective drawing and is strength- 
ened by having knees arranged at each of the upper cor- 
ners between itself and the clamps and also at the lower 
edge by a knee riveted to the after keel. It will be screw 
fastened to the last frame and the planking will extend out 
around it, finishing off flush on the after side. A notch is 
shown cut into the center, but this is necessary only where 
the height of the outboard motor is so little that there 
would be danger of having the wheel jump out of the 
water. If one of the large size motors is used, this notch 
will serve to lower it 4 little, thus keeping the weight down 
where it should be. 

Notice that the after chine logs are ‘‘on edge,’’ while the 
forward ones are “‘flat.’’ This construction will add to the 
strength of the hull, particularly where the two chines 
overlap. In one of the smaller drawings an alternative 
plan is suggested for the chine log in that a solid piece is 
used, let into the frames and rabbeted on the outer edges 
to take the planking. This will make a strong job and one 
which is going to be absolutely tight. It will make consid- 
erably more work as it must be let into the frames at just 
the right angle and then rabbeted top and bottom to take 
the planking. 

The greatest width of the topside planking is 18 inches, 
at the step and, obviously, it is not possible to get a plank 
of this width except in cypress. For all ordinary purposes, 
it will be necessary to have three planks here, starting at 
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the top and working down, permitting each plank to die 
out at the chine. Since this planking is only 34” thick, it 
will not be possible to caulk it except with a single strand 
of cotton wicking which should be rolled into the seam. If 
the seam is treated with paint and the caulking placed in 
it before this is dry, it will stay in place nicely. The seam 
may be finished off with a little putty and when the entire 
topside is painted it will make a presentable job. Seam 
battens here would add quite a bit more to the total 
weight of the hull and since we are primarily after speed, 
it would probably be better to leave them out. However, 
if one wishes to improve the construction and is not inter- 
ested in racing, the seam battens would most certainly. 
give a better boat. No seam battens are shown above the 
chine in the drawings. 

In working out a boat of this sort it is necessary to give 
consideration to the many different types of motors which 
are now available. We will divide these into three classes, 
the small single cylinder types, the double cylinder 
motors of medium power, and the ‘big brutes’’ that are 
used for high speed work only. O Baby, as she stands, is 
designed for the larger medium power and smaller high 
power motors. With the smallest sizes it is quite apparent 
that there will be insufficient power to make her plane 
properly and although there is no serious objection to 
using such motors, there may be cases where ordinary 
“skiffs”” might pass her, simply on account of the im- 
proper planing angle. 


‘If one of the largest of the ‘‘big brute”’ class is used, it 
may be more than possible that the stern may need addi- 
tional surface in order to properly support the greater 
weight at planing speeds. In one of the drawings a pair of 
“‘squat boards” is shown, which when added to the after 
surface should bring her up on an even keel. These boards 
would be about three feet long, tapered from about eight or 
nine inches at the transom, to nothing at the forward end. 

Further stability may be gained at high speeds by the 
use of a galvanized iron fin attached to the keel just abaft 
the step, as shown. This fin and its location are largely 
matters of experiment, depending upon the particular 
motor used. Twelve gauge metal should be sufficiently 
heavy for the job. 

Referring to the construction drawing, it will be seen 
that at the top the dimensions for heights are given from a 
base line. This may actually be the floor of the shop where 
the boat is to be built, the keel being set up on suitable 
blocking to the heights, as shown, and braced strongly, so 
that its shape will be held throughout the work. Offset 
dimensions for the stem are given in one of the drawings. 

The frames are laid down on the floor in the usual way 
(in pencil) and the frame material is fitted there to con- 
form to the proper shape. Each frame, as it is completed, 
is notched for the keel, seam battens, and chines and is 
spiked to the keel only after the frame has been trued up 
athwartships as well as fore and aft. Frame No. 2 is also 
the step and the forward keel will run through it. The 
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bottom planking, forward, will cover the under side of 
this frame and the bottom planking, aft, will cover the 
top. The after side of this frame should be painted with 
some heavy, thick paint and a thin strip of wood nailed 
across the after side to prevent water from leaking through 
at the keel. 

Each frame should be thoroughly braced when in posi- 
tion and the chine logs bent into position and screw 
fastened to the frames and stem. When these are in place, 
the clamps should be bent in and galvanized nailed to each 
frame and also to the stem. The knees should be put in 
next, and then the transom, finally winding up with the 
planking. If the topside planking is put in first it will be 
possible to turn the hull over to do the bottom planks. 

None of the fastenings are countersunk because of the 
lightness of the planking, but by using countersunk head 
screws it will be possible to set them up flush with the 
outside. Each fastening should be bored out, using a bit a 
little smaller than the screw or nail, and if the screws are 
soaped before being set up they will go home in much 
better shape. Where fastenings are to be nailed, such as 
the clamp to frames, planking to keel, and so on, it is nec- 
essary to have a helper on one side, with a weight, to take 
up the force of the hammer blows. 


The completed hull should be sanded and suitably 
painted, and if a deck is desired it may be made of canvas 
over light sawed beams. There should be a ring bolt for- 
ward for a painter and if the boat is to be hoisted on 
davits, this ring bolt, in the stem head, and another aft, 
through the keel, will be quite sufficient. The after ring 
bolt should be completely through the keel, planking and 
knee, with the head countersunk so that it will not come 
down below the surface of the planking. 

The following materials will be needed: 


Stem, hackmatack knee, sided 3” and shaped as shown. 

Forward keel, 134” x 3” oak, rabbeted, 4’ long. 

After keel batten, %” x 3” x 6’-9” long, oak. 

Seam battens, 4%” x 14%” x 12’ spruce. Number needed governed by 
width of planking available. 

Bottom frames, 4%” x 24” oak, 20’ required. 

Side frames, 4%” x 2” oak, tapered at top to 1%”, 12’ required. 

Chine corner brackets, %4’’ oak. May be made from waste material 
from bottom frames. 

Chines, 34” x 1%” spruce, yellow pine or similar material. Two 
pieces 9’ long and two pieces 6’ long. 

Bottom planking, 54” cedar or equal, 12’ lengths. 

Side planking, 38” cedar or equal, 13’ lengths. 

Reenforcing knees at stern, hackmatack 14%” x 7” on a side. 

Brass screws, copper rivets, galvanized nails, paint, caulking cot- 
ton, sandpaper, canvas for deck, etc. 
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Framing and planking plan. 
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Start of Class C outboards on Lake Quinsigamond, which opened auspiciously the racing season of 1928. 


Four Outboard Records Broken 
Commodore H. ‘Ross Maddocks Wins Three Races at Worcester and Piles up a Total of 2,243 Points 


By WENDELL Buck 


i ti New England Outboard Motor Boat Association opened 
its racing season auspiciously with a two-day regatta on the 
waters of Lake Quinsigamond, Worcester, Mass., May 29th and 
30th. Commodores come and commodores go, but it will be many 
a moon before the New England Association finds another who 
can equal H. Ross Maddocks at the job of driving an outboard 
racing boat. In competition with leading Eastern drivers, he ran 
heat after heat, winning them all, and before the last boat raced 
across the finish line in the Grand Free-for-All he had taken three 
of the main events, piling up an amazing total of 2,243 points and 
winning the Individual Driver’s Trophy. As complete reward for 
his remarkable. performance during the afternoon of the second 
day, he took home to Cambridge no less than four handsome 
awards. 

The first day of the regatta was devoted to mile time trials overa 
measured course. Conditions were as nearly perfect as any racing 
man could ask. Very smooth water, the lightest of breezes, and a 
course practically free from driftwood greeted the drivers as they 
reported at the committee boat. True, the mufflers had to stay on 
the motors, and as a result of this edict by the regatta committee 
there was a welcome absence of noise. 

Before sundown of the first day four world’s time trial records 
were broken in performances which were all the more remarkable 
because of the fact that every boat carried a stock muffler. The 
new records established at Worcester are a great tribute to boats, 
motors, and especially to the men who got them ready and drove 
them through the six laps. The first record to fall was that of Class 
A. The new record holder is Douglas Haskins, of Quincy, Mass., 
who drove Bob Sled at an average speed of 27.234 miles an hour 
for the six-mile runs. The old figure for the smallest motors made 
was 27.163 miles. 

J. E. Wilkinson, of Fall River, Mass., who won the Class B 


08-170 
FAIRCHILD ~ AERO 


James C. Smith drove his streamlined Fairchild-Aero to a record of 
34.287 m.p.h. in Class C. 


YACHTING Trophy in the Albany-New York Race, astonished 
even the most seasoned followers of outboard racing when he 
calmly drove Wilkie’s Baby Cute Craft over the mile course six 
times, at an average speed of 35.660 miles an hour, a new Class B 
record. The previous record was 33.543 m.p.h. Wilkinson’s boat 
weighed less than 50 pounds. The performance of his Lockwood 
motor aroused the admiration of many other drivers who could 
not come within miles of his time figure. 

In the time trials for Class C motors the competition was closer. 
H. Ross Maddocks in a Baby Whale set up a new figure of 34.087 
miles per hour for other drivers to better. The new record was not 
to last long. James C. Smith, of Brooklyn, N. Y., driving a Fair- 
child Aero powered by an Evinrude motor, ran the course three 
times each way, with the little airplane streamlined boat shooting 
along in great style. His best lap was 1:43:06. When his average for 
the six trials was computed a new world’s record for Class C of 
34.287 miles had been established. The consistent performance of 
the new Fairchild-Aero boats in the C Class trials was interesting. 
They took four out of the first five places. 

After running his trials in C Class, Commodore Maddocks 
placed a Johnson Giant motor, Class E, on his Baby Whale, and 
turned in a record of 35.022 miles an hour. This was one of the 
first of these motors in this part of the country, and the only one 
competing at Worcester. 

The racing on the second day provided some unusually keen 
competition, particularly in the two Class C events and in the 
final Grand Free-for-All. Things got under way at noon with the 
Class A Novice Race. Demon, driven by Arthur Sutherland, of 
Boston, won, with Raymond Hunt’s Snail second and an 
unnamed boat, driven by Philip James, third. 

The Free-for-All Class A event brought out, among others, Al 

(Continued on page 120) 


Baby Whale, driven by H. Ross Maddocks, won the Class C Free- 
for-All, as well as two other main events. 
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Racing Six-metre yachts at Sandhamn, Sweden. The United States will race there in July for the Scandinavian Gold Cup. 


The Month 


Another Scandinavian Gold Cup Quest 


Oe more an American six-metre yacht is to sail in foreign 
waters on a quest for the Scandinavian Gold Cup, held here 
for a fleeting season and carried away in triumph last September 
by the Swedish six-metre Maybe. The races for the Gold Cup this 
year, in which the lone Yankee invader will contest with the 
boats of many European countries, will be held at Sandhamn, 
Sweden, under the auspices of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club. 


er — 


Clubhouse of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club at Sandhamn. 


It is now understood that the countries which will compete in 
the Sandhamn series will be Sweden, Norway, Denmark, England, 
France, Germany, Spain, Finland, Italy, Holland and the United 
States, in which case the contending fleet will number 11 boats in 
the first three races. The series will begin on July 8th and con- 
tinue until one boat has won three races. The yacht chosen to 
represent the United States, after a series of races held on Long 
Island Sound in May, is Saleema, a new “ Six ” owned by Henry B. 
Plant. He and Sherman Hoyt, who designed Saleema, will go with 
her and sail her in Swedish waters. 





in Yachting 


The history of the Scandinavian Gold Cup, as far as American 
participation is concerned, began rather gloriously when the 
Lanai captured the diminutive trophy at Oslo in 1926 and ended 
dismally last September at Oyster Bay. It will be remembered 
that Lea, a famous American light-weather performer, was 
chosen to defend the trophy against the assaults of foreign entries 
from Scandinavia, England, Holland and Italy. Lea was sailed by 
“Corny’’ Shields, as clever a skipper as Long Island Sound could 
produce, especially under local conditions, but it was soon ap- 
parent that Lea, which had been a member of all American inter- 
national teams since 1922, had seen her best days. Lea failed to 
win one race out of the first three and thus, according to the Gold 





Saleema, American “‘Six’’ owned by Henry B. Plant and designed by 
Sherman Hoyt, who will sail her in Sweden against some dozen 
European “‘Sixes.”’ 
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Idono, owned by C. DeF. Cummings, of Buffalo, is one of the smallest cruisers to be equipped with a Diesel engine. She is 39 feet long, and 
makes 13 miles with a 60 h.p. 6-cylinder Cummins Diesel, with generator starter. Her designs are by F. P. Humphreys. 


Cup rules, dropped out of the picture. In fact, all of the other 
entries failed in the opening tests, except Maybe, Noreg and 
Merenneito, representing Sweden, Norway and Finland, re- 
spectively. And these invaders from the North, carrying their big 
jibs to windward, battled it out to a bitter finish and the little 
Gold Cup, which looks almost like a child’s Easter present, went 
to the sandy Swedish fjords. SEABURY LAWRENCE 





Celebrate Anniversary of Race of 1905 


LINTON BARNUM SEELEY’S houseboat Shelter, moored 
in Larchmont Harbor, was the scene of an interesting gather- 
ing recently on the occasion of a dinner given in commemoration 
of the 23rd anniversary of the start of the famous ocean race for 
the Kaiser’s Cup, in May, 1905. Captain Seeley and his guests 
made the historic passage on the schooner Aélantic, which won the 
race and made the record of 12 days, 4 hours, from Sandy Hook 
to the Lizard. 
Those at the dinner, besides the host, were former Commodore 
Wilson Marshall, owner of the Atlantic at the time she made her 
record run; Fred M. Hoyt, naval architect and yachtsman; Louis 





Windward view of one of the new Burgess-designed eight-metre 
yachts. 


Ostrander, and A. H. Bergmann. The survivors of the trip had a 
most interesting time reviewing the voyage and recalling how the 
late Captain Barr had sailed the yacht through a gale to victory. 





International Eliminations in the Star Class 


VERARDUS BOGARDUS took the first three elimination 
races at Honolulu and now looks like a sure challenger again 
with Hoku. Commodore Afong is in second place and ahead of 
both H. M. Dowset and George Cavanaro. The last two are vet- 
erans, while Afong is new to the class this year. 

In New Orleans, Vice-President Edrington, with two firsts and 
a second, leads the elimination series with his Sparkler IJ, with 95 
per cent, while Earl Blouin, in Sinkin Susie, is second. 

Indications point to a record number of entries in this year’s 
internationals at Newport Harbor, California. With half the fleets 
unheard from, there are already more entries accounted for than in 
any former year. 

The Newport Harbor fleet is the defender, and challenging are 
the following: Western L. I. Sound; Narragansett Bay; Great 
South Bay; Chesapeake Bay; Delaware River; Peconic-Gardners 
Bay; Lake Michigan; New Orleans Gulf; Flota de la Habana; 
Bahia Cienfuegos; English Bay; Gulf of Georgia; Los Angeles 
Harbor; Santa Barbara Channel; San Diego Bay; San Francisco 
Bay; Hawaiian Islands; Philippine Islands. 





To Pick Lake Ontario’s Defender of 
Richardson Cup 


ELECTION of Lake Ontario’s defender of the Richardson 
Cup, emblematic of the Class R championship of the Great 
Lakes, is to be made this year by a committee of five appointed at 
the spring meeting of the council of the Lake Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation held at Oswego, N. Y., May 26th. Rochester, Toronto, 
Oswego, Kingston, and Watertown are represented on the com- 
mittee, of which President World is chairman. 

The choice will be made after a series of three elimination races 
have been sailed, once around a nine-mile triangle, on the after- 
noons of the three days of the annual regatta at Oswego, August 
ist, 2nd and 3rd. This series is to be distinct from the Lipton Cup 
series for 20-raters to be sailed on the mornings of the same days. 
Only the most promising ‘‘R’s”’ in the association fleet will com- 
pete in the eliminations and the committee is empowered to deter- 
mine which shall contest each day and which shall be matched in 
the finals. The most likely craft will go to Rochester to sail for the 
championship against entrants from Lake Erie and Lake Michi- 
gan, September 3rd, 4th, and 5th. 
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Outboards jockeying for the start in the Milwaukee-Chicago long distance race, which was run on June 2nd, in rough water. 


Lady Sparton Wins Milwaukee-Chicago 
Marathon 


ARY ALCOTT RICHARDSON, 15-year-old school girl, of 
Chicago, accompanied by her father, drove her Class C racer, 
Lady Sparton, through to victory over Lake Michigan’s choppy 
water in the 96-mile Milwaukee to Chicago Outboard Marathon 
Race, Saturday, June 2d, which finished at the Municipal Pier in Chi- 
cago. Mary Alcott won the Commander McDonald gold trophy. 
Right behind her came Jim Welch, driving Century Traveler; then 
Big Boy Kaehler, driven by W. G. Kaehler, with the Marwal, 
driven by Walter Jahr, coming in with only one lung immediately 
afterwards. Following were the Class B boats, with Vagabond, 
driven by Franklin Cook, of Evanston, first, and Bull Frog, 
driven by Joe Brubaker, second; then came Grand Traverse 
Baby, driven by Ben Samuelson. Baby Sparton, a Class C entry, 
driven by Jack Bersonett, was last to come through. 

The start of the race at the Milwaukee Yacht Club saw 49 
boats crossing the line with the gun. Thirteen more late starters 
straggled across the line within 15 minutes after the gun had been 
fired, making a total of 62 actual starters. 

Good Booze of the Cedar Lake Outboard Club, driven by Ben 
Coler, set a terrific pace to Racine, leading Frank Hough’s 
Stetson Girl by 10 seconds. After 55 miles of travel to Waukegan, 
the situation was reversed, and Stetson Girl was leading in elapsed 
time 9 seconds, with Anna S., Imp, and Lyman Special close 
behind. Baby Florida, with Malcolm Pope driving, led the Class 
B’s at the half-way mark. 

As far as Waukegan each of the three laps were as close as could 
be wished for, the boats stopping at each control for half an hour 
and all starting together again at the same time. Overhead, Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station sea planes patrolled the course and 
assisted the Coast Guard boats in locating the contestants who 
were forced to stop. 

Thirty-two boats were clocked out of Waukegan, but on leaving 
the harbor the racers found the wind had shifted to a fresh south- 
easter which covered Lake Michigan with whitecaps coming al- 
most head on. The 26-mile lap to Wilmette found only 13 finish- 





Mary Alcott Richardson, winner in Class C, and of the McDonald Gold Cup 


with Lady Sparton. 


ers, with the sea plane patrol busy every minute. W. E. Lyman, of 
Cleveland, with his Lyman Special, led this lap, with Omar second 
and Lady Sparton pulling up into third position. Some of the 
boats came in after the judges had started for Chicago, but they 
plugged right on through to the finish over what was really the 
worst lap of all. 

Following is the elapsed time of the leaders: Class B, Vagabond, 
Elto motor, 6:13:43; Class C, Lady Sparton, Evinrude motor, 
4:02:12; Century Traveler III, Evinrude, 4:26:29; Marwal, Evin- 
rude, 5:14:26; Class D, Big Boy Kaehler, Elto motor, 4:41:53. 





James Frederic Tams 


4 pe ranks of the older generation of yachtsmen were thinned 
recently by the death of J. Frederic Tams, one of the best 
known and respected of the ‘‘old guard” connected with yacht- 
ing half a century ago. He died on May 26th, after a short illness, 
at the age of eighty-one. 

Few men who were active in the colorful yacht racing days of 
the Seventies and Eighties are alive today and it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Tams, before his death, did not perpetuate in writing 
some of his memories of the old yachts and the famous yachtsmen 
that made yachting history in this country. 

Born in Philadelphia in 1847, his family moved to New York 
when he was still young, and most of his life was spent here. 
After leaving school, he entered the old China and East Indian 
and West Indian House of Aymar & Co., remaining with them 
until they retired from business. Later he assisted in organizing 
the American Shipbuilding Company, of which Commander Gor- 
ringe, who brought the obelisk now in Central Park from Egypt, 
was president and became its first vice-president and treasurer. 
He remained’ with that company until it went out of business. 
Subsequently he formed the firm of Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 
Naval Architects and Ship Brokers, which eventually became the 
firm of Tams & King. This latter firm was incorporated January 
ist, 1928, Mr. Tams remaining active in it and becoming chair- 

(Continued on bage 122) 
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J. B. Welch, in Century Traveler III, finished second 
after 96 miles of very rough going. 
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Editorial 


A Tariff Duty Supplants User’s Tax on Foreign Built Yachts 


HE long fight waged by the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, representing the 


boat building industry as a whole, for adequate 
protection against the competition of foreign boat build- 
ers has ended in a manner satisfactory to American in- 
terests. With the signing by the President of the Revenue 
Act of 1928, the annual user’s tax on foreign built yachts 
was repealed, and in its stead a tariff duty of 30% on all 
pleasure boats imported for sale or charter was authorized. 
This legislation, we believe, not only furnishes more 
adequate protection to the builders of yachts in this 
country than a user’s tax, but is also more equitable to 
the owners of yachts which have been built abroad and 
brought into the country under the laws as they then 
existed. 

Heretofore, the Treasury Department, in its interpreta- 
tion of the existing Tariff Act (of 1922) has seen fit to 
levy a duty only upon the smaller motor boats usually 
brought into the country from foreign shores as cargo. 
Those yachts of over 5 tons, brought in on their own 
bottoms, were not held amenable to this duty, and they 
were made subject to an annual user’s tax of so much per 
foot of length, which did not at all represent the differ- 
ential in the cost of building here and abroad. To alter 
this situation, Congress in its latest revenue act (Sec. 708) 
defines a motor boat, for the purpose of the Tariff Act, as 
follows: 

“The term ‘motor boat’, when used in the act of 
September 21, 1922, includes a yacht or pleasure boat, 
regardless of length or tonnage, whether sail, steam, or 
motor propelled, owned by a resident of the United 
States or brought into the United States for sale or charter 
to a resident thereof, whether or not such yacht or boat is 
brought into the United States under its own power, but 
does not include a yacht or boat used or intended to be 
used in trade or commerce, nor a yacht or boat built or 
for the building of which a contract was entered into prior 
to December 1, 1927.” 

The above quoted paragraph, with the repeal of the 
annual user’s tax, heretofore in force, gives the boat build- 
ing industry here the first real legislative protection it has 
had in many years. In a country committed to the pro- 
tection of American industries, it is only fair that boat 
builders should receive the same consideration as every 
other manufacturer. The exemption of yachts already 
built abroad, or contracted for prior to December Ist, 
1927, is also satisfactory to the owners of such craft. 

YACHTING has all along contended that a tariff and not 
a discriminatory tax was the proper solution of this ques- 
tion. We are glad to see the matter brought to such a 
satisfactory conclusion. 
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Sea Scouting 


The Sea Scout movement, which is rapidly assuming 
nation wide popularity among the youth of this country, 
is one that should commend itself to all yachtsmen. In a 
way, it is an expression of a seafaring instinct that nearly 
a century of internal development of the country could 
not kill. For there is nothing that the youth of the land 
still responds to as it does to the sea and ships. Thus, 
when sea scouting was taken up as a branch of the Boy 
Scouts of America, the leaders of this movement soon 
found that all that was necessary to interest those 
youngsters who had gone through land scouting and 
reached the age when they wanted something more than 
it offered, was qualified leadership, and equipment that 
would get the boys out on the water. 

In several localities the yachtsmen, individually and 
through their yacht clubs, have helped in giving the Sea 
Scouts the opportunity to get afloat, and have been 
generous in providing suitable boats for their training. 
Under leaders with wide vision, the country is being 
organized nationally into regions and groups, or ‘‘ships,”’ 
as they are called, and leaders’ training courses are being 
formed in many sections. In these ‘‘ships’’ the boys get 
a thorough training in seamanship, supplemented, 
wherever possible, by training afloat. 

Several articles in YACHTING recently have shown what 
has already been accomplished, and the result of this 
training in groups properly led. Much more can be done 
if those whose love of the sea leads them to follow it for 
pleasure would help. A standardized form of small work- 
ing boat for the use of the individual units must be pro- 
vided. Larger regional craft for week-end or longer cruises 
are needed. And, above all, the interest and help of those 
who believe that the seafaring instinct in the youth of the 
country should be perpetuated are of vital importance in 
the carrying on of a work that is so much worth while. 


Racing Rules Should Be Standardized 


Nothing is of more importance just now to the racing 
men than the clarification and standardization of the 
rules under which sailing yachts are raced. Not only are 
different rules used in various sections of the country, 
but ir the rules themselves there is considerable conflict 
and ambiguity. Until the formation of the North Ameri- 
can Yacht Racing Union two years ago there was no body 
with the authority to bring the racing rules of the country 
into uniformity. A start has been made by the Union to- 
wards such standardization. But more than this is wanted. 
The rules need revision and explanation by some com- 
petent authority, and decisions on protests and inter- 
pretations of the rules should be collected as a guide for 
the future. It is a task that should be undertaken at once. 











In the World of Yachting 





CHARLES A. LANGLAIS 


WEST COAST yachtsman who has taken a prominent part in racing and tn the up- 

building of yachting on windy San Francisco Bay is Charles A. Langlais, of the 
Corinthian and the recently organized St. Francis Yacht Clubs. In the meeting of East and 
West Coast yachtsmen off San Pedro, in March, ‘‘ Charley’’ Langlais had iwo of his boats at 
the Southern California port to represent ‘‘the Bay’’ — the Class R sloop “‘Lady Gay,” 
sailed by Hart Weaver and a San Francisco crew, and the Six-Metre ‘‘ Corinthian III,” 
formerly the ‘‘ Clio,” which was brought from Long Island Sound especially to meet the 
eastern satlors, and which he sailed himself. 

“ Charley’’ Langlais began his sailing as a youngster on the Oakland estuary in anything 
that would float. His first real boat was the ‘‘ Aeolus,’’ scratch boat in the old 25-foot class, 
and in which he says he got his best racing, as the results were always close. Then followed the 
‘* Meteor,”’ a 40-footer, and later the ‘‘R”’ boat ‘‘ Lady Gay,’’ which he still owns, and the 
“Corinthian ITI,” of which he is part owner. Three ‘‘ Sixes’’ were purchased by San Fran- 
cisco yachtsmen for the March racing at Los Angeles and under this stimulus the class was 
started on “the Bay.” 

Langlais has been a member of the Corinthian Yacht Club for many years and was com- 
modore of that organization in 1922 and 1923. When it was proposed to organize the St. 
Francis Yacht Club, with a clubhouse and anchorage on the San Francisco shore, he joined 
the movement, which bids fair to increase the popularity of yachting on San Francisco Bay. 
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A Shoal Draft, Seaworthy Auxiliary 


An Analysis of the Motor-Sailer and a Comparison with Other Types of Auxiliary Cruisers 


By Gorpon Munro 
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Arrangement plan and inboard 


N the ‘good old days,’”’ yet not so many years ago, 
if a cruising yacht was becalmed when nearing her 
destination, it was common practice for one of the 


I 


crew to get into the dinghy and tow her to the anchorage. 

Many an old timer thought little of towing a sizable craft 

a mile or two rather than stay outside all night. Such a 

sight is rare indeed these days when the greater number 

of cruising yachts are motor driven, or else have auxiliary 

power. The first auxiliaries were simply sail boats with a 
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_ Sail plan (gaff rig) 
of 35-foot motor- 
sailer. 
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profile of 35-foot motor-sailer. 


small one-cylinder engine installed, and the owner seemed 
satisfied if this would push him along three or four miles 
an hour. Gradually, with the development of the marine 
motor, more thought has been given to these installations 
and two, four, or six-cylinder engines are now common 
for auxiliary use, with a considerable increase in the 
speed of the boat. The auxiliary engine is no longer looked 
upon as just a means of getting into port in calm weather, 
but is used on many occasions in preference to making sail. 

While nearly all auxiliaries are still designed primarily 
as sailing craft, with the motor of secondary importance, 
there is evident a growing tendency toward a more equal 
division of sail and motor power. Some recent designs 
have gone to the other extreme in putting a small rig on a 
high powered motor boat. While this may be of some ad- 
vantage under favorable conditions, and for its steadying 
effect in rough water, the performance under sail alone is 
rather disappointing. The ideal auxiliary should per- 
form well under either sail or motor power — in each 
instance nearly as well as corresponding boats built 
expressly for each form of propulsion. The hull form will 
naturally be a compromise between one developed for its 
sailing qualities and for its performance under power. 

Like everything that differs from the conventional, the 
early auxiliaries of this type have been looked upon with 
more or less distrust, especially by the sailing fraternity. 
Called the ‘‘50-50 type’’ — sometimes with derision, the 
implication being that such craft are only half of one 
thing and half of another — its great utility has not been 
generally appreciated. But the later designs of this type, 
which I cali motor-sailers, show great improvement over 
the earlier models, and I have come to regard the type as 
having more advantages than any other for small cruising 
craft. 

To judge just how this type compares with the auxiliary 
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The lines of the motor-sailer show a boat that should be easy to drive under either sail or power. 


of conventional design a comparison may be of general 
interest to yachtsmen at this time. Because the motor- 
sailer resembles a power cruiser in profile, and has a small 
rig, it has been assumed that she is a poor sailing craft. 
But a study of the accompanying lines will, I believe, show 
a form that is well suited for good performance under 
sail—in fact, more so than many conventional auxil- 
iaries I have seen. 

When comparing the design of one sailing yacht to 
another, it is convenient to divide the subject into two 
parts, viz.: (1) Dimensions, and (2) form. The first is 
composed of three principal elements, length, displace- 
ment, and sail area, while the second consists of the shape, 
or lines. Under this latter heading are included the beam 
and draft, as these dimensions cannot be varied without 
changing the form; however, both may be varied without 
affecting the factors in the first class. 

Generally speaking, we can say that the form should be 
moulded so that the displacement is distributed according 
to the most approved practice in that particular type; 
that the fore and aft lines be perfectly fair; that the sec- 
tions be easy or hard, depending upon the displacement 
and the varying importance of seaworthiness, draft, 
stability, speed, roominess, etc. To secure the maximum 
values for these requirements a different form would be 
needed for each! A flat form with hard bilges has great 
sail carrying power, but is deficient in seaworthiness; a 
deep form with easy bilges is more seaworthy and easily 
driven, but is less powerful. The form 
selected must be a compromise to meet 
as fully as possible all the require- 
ments, favoring the most essential 








ones. All freaks or extremes should 
be avoided, and the objective secured 














through refinement of form rather 


cruising yachts. It is often used to describe boats that 
obviously are unfit to go to sea. Some yachtsmen 
seem to confuse stability with seaworthiness, and we 
see ‘‘offshore cruisers’’ modeled on hard lines, to give 
great sail carrying power. Yet some of the finest sea 
boats have not been noted for their great power; in fact, 
a ‘‘tender’’ boat often makes an excellent sea boat. In 
any’ case seaworthiness is a comparative term. What 
might pass as a good sea boat on Long Island Sound might 
be unfit to cross Massachusetts Bay in a northeaster, to 
say nothing of going to Bermuda. Craft that have cruised 
the open seas for thousands of miles retreated from the 
severe conditions met in the English Channel during the 
last Fastnet Race. Nevertheless there are certain charac- 
teristics which are essential in a good sea boat, although 
in view of the record of certain yachts of unconventional 
form (according to Ameriean ideas) it is not advisable to 
be dogmatic even in this matter. Speaking generally, a 
good sea boat should have her displacement distributed 
in a fair curve, approaching at least the wave form, 
although not necessarily following this exactly. The ends 
should be well balanced; that is, if the bow is full the stern 
should be full, and if the bow is fine the stern should be 
likewise. The sections forward and aft should be flaring, 
with good freeboard. Liberal displacement makes for com- 
fort, but the hull need not be too bulky. The initial 
stability should not be too great, but there should be a 
good range, with sufficient righting moment at large 

angles to make the yacht safe in an 

unexpected knockdown. The hull 
‘a should be strongly and well built, for 
u the sea is no place for poor construc- 
4 tion. The ballast may be outside or 
inside, depending greatly upon the 
form, but in any case it should be fixed. 





than exaggeration of any individual 


~** Tn a shoal draft hull I believe it should 





feature. The experienced yachtsman | 
will recogize these points, and form his 
own opinion of the value each is to be 











, be fixed outside. 
ey The fact that many yachtsmen are 
| forced by local conditions to limit the 





given for his particular requirements. TTT 
Seaworthiness is a word that seems wes 4 
to be applied promiscuously to. all 





draft of their yachts complicates the 
whole matter. I believe that the 
prevailing tendency in such cases 
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Sections of 35-foot combination motor-sailer, designed by Gordon Munro. 


to increase the beam, often to unreasonable propor- 
tions, is detrimental both to seaworthiness, strength, 
and speed. Moderate beam in itself does not make 
a yacht seaworthy, but it goes a long way towards 
moulding those characteristics which hz ve a good influ- 
ence on the behavior of a yacht in rough water. An ideal 
sea boat is one that should be easily driven and com- 
paratively comfortable under all conditions. It is a fact 
that many of our modern “‘husky”’ cruisers fall far short 
of this ideal. 

In regard to dimensions, it is best to compare one hull 
to another, as the three elements can be expressed in ac- 
tual values, and their relation to each other measured. 
Just what proportion these factors shall bear to each 
other is a matter of 
judgment, largely 
determined by the 
conditions to be 
met. In a_ small | 
cruising yacht the 
designer is usually | 


proportion to the length. This results in a yacht of bulky 
form and sluggish action. 

Speed is a most desirable attribute. Length is a factor 
of speed. We can take a certain displacement, say 10 
tons, and confine it in a hull of, say, 20 feet water line. If 
we then take that same displacement and put it in a hull 
of 30 feet water line we have a very much leaner craft, 
and one more easily driven. It is also possible to increase 
both length and displacement and have an easier driven 
hull. An example of this is the R Class at Marblehead 
(rating 20 under the Universal Rule). In 1916 this class 
averaged 23 feet on the water line, with a displacement of 
about 8,200 pounds. Gradually the size has been increased 

(Continued on page 94) 
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This really is a 
back-handed way 
of going about the 
job, as the designer 
is forced to crowd 
all the owner’s re- 
quirements into a 
hull of a_ limited 
length. In order to 
get everything in, 
he often makes the 
displacement and 
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Two Sisters—An Unusual Auxiliary 


HILE there has been a marked preference among 

cruising men in recent years for schooners, ketches 
and yawls, there are still a few who do not follow the 
beaten path, some because of personal preference for 
some other type, and some because of the unusual con- 
ditions under which their craft will be used. Wherefore the 
design on this page of a cat yawl from the board of C. C. 
Hanley and E. D. Debes, of Quincy, Mass. She was de- 
signed and built for Dr. George M. Sheahan, of Quincy, 
by the Baker Yacht Basin, of Quincy. 

Two Sisters became what she is becauseof Dr. Sheahan’s 
preference for the catboat type, with which he was thor- 
oughly familiar, and which gives great roominess for its 
length, shallow draft for tidal waters, handiness about 
floats, and general handiness. The double rig was chosen 
in order to keep the main boom entirely inboard, to save 
reefing, and because of the undoubted value of the 
spanker when lying at anchor in keeping the boat head to 
the wind. The gaff rig was preferred to a jib-header as a 
means of getting good sail area without tall spars and 
multiplicity of rigging. 

The principal dimensions of Two Sisters are as follows: 
l.o.a., 27’ 9”; Lw.l., 24’; beam, 11’ 9”; draft, without 
board, a 6": draft, board down, 6’ 9”. A 4- cylinder Gray 
motor drives her close to 8 miles an hour. She has been in 
use an entire season, and has proved entirely successful 
on cruises between Cape Ann and the Elizabeth Islands, 
which leads her owner to believe that the late Capt. Thos. 
Fleming Day was right when he said: ‘‘ There is no better 
day-sailing boat in the world than the cat.”’ 
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Lines, sections and 
inboard profile of 
Dorade. 





Dorade—a Fast Cruising Cutter Designed by Sparkman & Stephens 


HE objective towards which the designers, Spark- handling, and because there is no gaff to slat and bang 
man & Stephens, aimed in working out the accom- around inacalm. The bowsprit is carried out beyond the 
panying design of Dorade was the production of a fast _ tack of the working jib so that a large ballooner or reacher 


cruising boat for use without an engine in 
both coastwise and deep water cruising 
and racing. Though realizing that wind- 
ward work comprises but a small part of 
most cruising, they believe that a smart 
boat to windward is always a source of 
great satisfaction, and further, that 
without an engine, good light weather 
performance is decidedly desirable. There- 
fore they have endeavored to incorporate 
in the design weatherly qualities for any 
kind of going. 

Dorade is 50’ 5” o.a., 40’ l.w.l., 11’ 
beam, and 7’ 6” draft, with 
sail area of 1565 sq. ft. and 
displacement of 46,400 Ibs. 
She is somewhat long and 
narrow, with deep sections 
and generous displacement. 
Bow and stern sections are 
sharp, and the overhangs are 
moderate. All ballast is out- 
side. Plenty of forefoot and 
a raking keel should promote 
good steering, and the design 
throughout shows good pro- 
portion and balance. 








A jib-headed mainsail was 


Sail plan of 
Dorade. 





adopted for speed and ease of 
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may be set easily. 

The interior accommoda- 
tions are laid out for four 
people aft and two forward. 
A navigator’s chart table is 
shown, and generous locker 
space is provided. All berths 
are built in. There is a toilet 
room amidships, on the port 
side, large galley forward, 
with berthand crew’s toilet in 
the forecastle. 

The short bow and deep 
hull are decided advantages 
when measurement rules are 
taken into consideration, 
Dorade rating but 41.8 under 
the Bermuda Race Rule. 
The rig might easily be re- 
duced for ocean cruising, 
while a roller reefing gear 
would facilitate reefing the 
mainsail, making sail short- 
ening easy. 
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Accommodation plan of Dorade, a fast cruising cutter designed by Sparkman & Stephens. 
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An Able Cruising Schooner 


HE accompanying plans from the board of C. A. 

Nedwidek, naval architect of New York City, show 
a handsome, husky auxiliary schooner of the following 
dimensions: |.o.a. 46’; l.w.l. 36’ 6’; beam, 12’ 9”; draft, 
5’ 9”; sail area, four lowers, 1102 sq. ft. The hull is nicely 
proportioned, of moderate draft, generous beam and good 
freeboard. Gaff rig is shown on both fore and mainmasts, 
with a topsail on the pole-masted main. 

The interior layout is a bit unusual, inasmuch as the 
“working part’’ of the ship is aft, where there is a quarter 
berth to port, chart table, locker, etc., with galley oppo- 
site. The main cabin is amidships, with a pair of built-in 
berths and two extension transoms. Forward is a double 
stateroom, and between this and the main cabin is a 
toilet room to port with wardrobe and locker opposite. 
All told, she will sleep seven people, on occasion. 

A 35 h.p. Kermath motor, installed under the bridge 
deck, should give a speed between 7 and 8 miles an hour. 
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Sail plan. 



































Interior accommodation plan of 46-foot cruising schooner designed by C. A. Nedwidek. 


A Twin Screw 72-Foot Express Cruiser 


ELOW are shown the profile and accommodation 
plans of a snappy twin screw express cruiser from 
the board of Eldredge-McInnis. She is: powered with a 
pair of 225 h.p. motors for a speed of 20 miles an hour 





or better. The accommodations are excellent for the 
type of boat, and the equipment is most complete and 
up-to-date in every way, including electric refrigera- 
tion and windlass, running hot and cold water, etc. 







































































White Cloud 


EAWORTHINESS, comfort and roominess, combined 
with a zeasonable amount of speed, were the main 
considerations when J. Murray Watts, naval architect of 
Philadelphia, drew up the plans of the schooner White 
Cloud. This attractive craft, with moderate overhangs, 
good freeboard and sweeping sheer, is 75’ 0.a., 56’ 6” 
l.w.l., 16’ beam, and draws 9’ of water, with an iron keel 
weighing 25,000 pounds to insure stability. She will spread 
2480 sq. ft. of canvas in her four lower sails, which will be 
increased to a total of 3925 sq. ft. when topsails and stay- 
sail are swung to the breeze. For auxiliary purposes, 
White Cloud will use a 4-cylinder 100 h.p. Peerless motor, 
and a Universal 2% k.w. auxiliary lighting set. 

The accommodation plan shows a double stateroom aft, 
forward of which, to port, is a bath room, and engine room 
opposite, the motor being off center, with shaft running 
out the starboard quarter. The main saloon is amidships, 
with plenty of locker and stowage space, while just for- 
ward are two single staterooms. The large athwartships 
galley is just abaft the foremast, and is equipped with 
Protane stove, Kelvinator ice machine, etc. A roomy 
forecastle givesample accommodation for three paid hands. 
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Accommodation plan of the 75-foot schooner White Cloud, designed by J. Murray Watts. 


West Wind, a Winslow-designed Schooner in the Bermuda Race 


ITH boats from the boards of Alden, Hand, 

Herreshoff, Mower and Watts already entered in 
the Bermuda Race, along comes an entry designed by 
Ralph E. Winslow, of Atlantic, Mass., which adds color 
to an already fine list of American designers who turn out 
craft especially suited for ocean cruising. This is the West 
Wind, a fine looking craft just entered by Geo. McM. 
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Sail plan of West Wind. 


Godley, of New York, whose dimensions are: |.o.a. 
58’ 5”; l.w.l. 45’ 9’; beam, 15’ 6’; draft, 8’ 6’’; sail area, 
four lowers, 1750 sq. ft. 

West Wind was designed along fisherman lines for ex- 
tended ocean trips in real comfort, the iron keel weighing 
but 4 tons, while the inside ballast totals 14 tons. The 
ends are short, beam and freeboard ample, and bulwarks 
about twice as high as in average yacht practice. The 
construction is rugged, the frames, planking, etc., being 
of about the same size material as found in fishermen of 
the same size. 

The interior accommodations are for a total of 11 
persons, three being ladies, without dividing the boat up 
into several small compartments. A large stateroom aft 
accommodates three people, with connecting toilet room. 
The main saloon, amidships, has three built-in berths 
and three extension transoms, with connecting toilet 
forward on the port side. A large and well equipped galley 
extends athwartships just abaft the foremast, while the 
forecastle has two pipe berths and another toilet. 

A 4-cylinder, 25 h.p. heavy duty Murray & Tregurtha 
motor will be installed for auxiliary purposes, which 
should give a speed around 7-8 miles an hour. Gasoline 
and water tanks are ample, and large locker and storage 
space insures complete stowage for long trips. 

West Wind measures into Class A in the Bermuda Race, 
and receives a very favorable rating when compared to 
other craft of the same length. She should make a good 
showing, particularly if the breezes are fresh. 
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Accommodation plan of West Wind, the Winslow-designed schooner entered in the Bermuda Race. 
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Penguin—an Alden-Designed Seagoing Power Cruiser 


N excellent representative of the most modern type 
of rugged power cruiser, Penguin, has just been 
launched at the yard of C. A. Morse and Son, in Thomas- 
ton, Maine, for Dr. Austen Fox Riggs, of Stockbridge. 
Forerunner of several similar yachts now being designed 
by John G. Alden, Penguin will be popular with the owner 
who wants to go where and when he wants to go. She is 
very heavily built and carries both outside and inside 
ballast. She is 70’ over all, 15’ 3’’ beam, and 4’ 9” draft. 
Powered with the first pair of the new 45 h.p. Fairbanks 
Morse Diesel engines, she will have a cruising radius of 
2300 nautical miles at a speed of ten knots. The auxiliaries 
and equipment, such as exhaust, muffler, pilot house 
controls, etc., are of unique design, in which the Fair- 
banks Morse Company have collaborated with Mr. 
Alden’s staff. 
The accommodations are rather luxurious for a 70- 
footer. The owner’s stateroom, dis- 
regarding usual custom, occupies the 

















best and widest part of the boat and is about nine feet 
long, with a private bath, fireplace, desk, etc. The after 
part of the boat has also two single staterooms and an 
additional bathroom. Bath and engine rooms are shut 
off by double sound-proofed bulkheads. 

The deckhouse dining and lounge room has another 
fireplace, and since the boat has a hot water heating 
system she will be cheery and comfortable all the year 
round. The galley is large, convenient, and well fitted, 
having a large gas range, water heater, Frigidaire system, 
and plenty of storage lockers. 

The boat is finished outside in teak and inside in wal- 
nut and ivory enamel, with cork tile flooring. Her equip- 
ment is complete and carefully thought out, with fire- 
places, heating radiator, pressure water system, both hot 
and cold, Frigidaire, Lux fire extinguisher, electric wind- 
lass, deck and bilge pumps. All ports and windows are 
glazed with non-shatterable glass. She carries an 11-foot 
dinghy and a specially-designed 15-foot sailing dory. 
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Profile and accommodation plan of Penguin, designed by John G. Alden for Dr. Austen Fox Riggs. 











HIS is the season for the dopesters getting busy and 

picking winners in the Bermuda Race. Having been a 
more or less successful dopester on previous distance 
events, I suppose it’s up to me to get busy. But, frankly, I 
hardly know where to start, and even though I eventually 
start, darned if I know where I’ll finish. For I’ve never 
seen or heard of a tougher bunch of boats to ‘“‘dope”’ than 
the list of craft which is even now on its way to the Onion 
Islands. Several champions, other near-champions, and 
some new and untried craft which, nevertheless, have all 
the earmarks of champions. However, as the job has to be 
tackled, here goes. 

Class A. Take your pick of Malabar VIII, Teal, Dra- 
goon, Malabar IX, Rugosa II and Tradition. 

Class B. Duckling, Black Goose and Malabar IV are the 
chief contenders. Again, take your pick. 

Class C. Miladi should win, but will have to beat 
— to do it. The latter might ring the bell if she is 
sailed. 

Combined Classes: The Class A winner should score 
again, unless Duckling slips through and repeats her per- 
formance in the Cape May Race. 





As for the Spanish Race, the large class is more or less 
of a toss-up between Aélantic and Dauntless, with Elena 
making both of them hustle if the weather doesn’t get too 
strenuous. I rather favor Pinta, ex-Nicanor, in the small 
class, with Mohawk close up, though Nina may do the 
trick if her rig holds up, which many dopesters doubt. 


* oe + 
Performance 


As we roam along from port to port, sometimes at 
leisure and sometimes in a hurry, we meet all sorts and 
descriptions of cruising craft. Good, bad, and indifferent. 
The majority are reasonably good boats — not hard on 
the eyes, good accommodations, big, roomy cockpit, ex- 
cellent deck space, and so on. It is not hard for most any 
naval architect to incorporate appearance, seaworthiness, 
and good accommodations in a cruising hull. But the true 
test, the final verdict as to whether a boat is really suc- 
cessful or not, is her performance. What will she do when 
she is asked to do what she was designed primarily to do 
— sail? Following are a few excerpts from conversations I 
have had with various people, more or less recently: 

1. ‘She was a fine, able, comfortable craft, one of the 
best looking boats in the race (the Bermuda Race). We 
were right up with the leaders for two days, with light 
winds astern and abeam. But the third day the wind 
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by Cap Stan 


hauled ahead. The boat slowed down to a walk. The other 
boats our size sailed gaily by, and even much smaller 
boats held us or beat us. Naturally, we took a good 
licking.’’ Performance! 

2. ‘‘Yes, she was easy in a seaway, and fast, too — we 
finished third in a big fleet. But talk about submarines! 
She was the wettest boat I ever sailed on!” Performance! 

3. ‘‘She was a remarkably fine boat in every way but 
one — off the wind in a lump of a sea. Say, she was so 
wild on the helm that she wore out the helmsmen in no 
time. We had to shorten down so we could steer -— prob- 
ably lost the race for that reason.’’ Performance! 

4. ‘‘Never saw so much room in so small a boat. She’s 
so able I believe she’d ride out anything, anywhere. But 
slow! Always had to back up the sails with the’ motor, or 
we’d never have gotten anywhere. And she threw so much 
water all over her that we got soaking wet every time we 
sailed at all!’’ Performance! 

5. ‘‘She has all the good points which I like in a small 
cruiser, including reasonable speed. But the most remark- 
able thing about her is the fact that with the helm 
lashed, she steers herself as straight as a die, hour after 
hour, while you cook the grub or read a book and enjoy 
life.”” Performance! 

6. ‘‘One of the ablest, most comfortable boats I was 
ever on, and fast into the bargain. But that rig! The spars 
and gear were so heavy it wore you out to heave on a sheet 
or halliard. The club topsail was a brute — we only set it 
once, and without it the boat lost her speed. It takes a 
large crew of he-men to run that boat.”’ Performance! 

So, when thinking of buying or building a boat, con- 
sider something else besides appearance, room, seaworthi- 
ness, and speed —do some heavy thinking about her 
performance. 

* * * 

Those who advocate a special race committee to handle 
all championship races of the Long Island Sound Yacht 
Racing Association, instead of having individual club 
committees wrestle with the problem, found good grounds 
for their argument in the race of June 2nd, held by the 
Knickerbocker Y. C., in which the finish line was laid out 
practically end-on to the last leg of the course — no one 
was certain just which was the correct way to cross the 
line. Incidentally, last year, in the race held by this same 
club, all the starting guns were between 2 and 3 seconds 
out, and one gun was a whole minute too soon, necessitat- 
ing the re-sailing of the race by one class some weeks 
later. Clubs addicted to such colossal blunders have little 
to warrant their holding open races at all. 








Model Yachting 


International Model Races to be Sailed 
in August 


UGUST 4th, 6th, and 7th are the dates selected for the 
sailing of the international races for the Yachting Monthly 
Cup at Gosport, England. The United States, Germany, France 
and Norway have all challenged this year and will send a repre- 
sentative to meet the defending British model yacht. Last year 
the British boat won by just one point from the American chal- 
lenger. We are going over this year full of hope, and judging from 
the International Rule Class A models already built for this 
event, and entered in the Washington eliminations, we will have a 
finer fleet to select from than ever before. 

Among the new boats that “look good” on paper and in their 
tuning up trials are Bostonia III, John Black’s latest of that 
name, and a new craft designed by T. H. Cox, of Cleveland, and 
built by E. A. Bull. The latter is an unusually sweet model, care- 
fully designed and worked out, but with a rig that should be more 
suitable for Gosport than Washington, or so it appears on paper. 
The performance of these two boats, and a new one by Joe Weaver, 
of Central Park, if she competes, as well as several other Boston 
models and one Chicago model, will be watched with interest. 

The selection of the committee at Washington will be sent 
abroad about the middle of July to meet the British defender and 
the European challengers. 

It bids fair to be a most interesting summer in model yachting, 
with the Eagle Cup Race, emblematic of the championship of the 
Model Yacht Racing Association of America, now held by the 
Central Park Model Yacht Club, coming about mid-September. 


A New Model Yacht Club on Staten Island 


NEW model yacht club was organized this spring on Staten 

Island, known as the Huguenot Model Yacht Club, with 
headquarters at Huguenot Park. Frank Nichols, a well-known 
model yacht designer and sailor, was one of the prime movers in 
the new organization and the first meeting was held at his resi- 
dence, the following charter members being present: R. G. Ullman, 
Carl T. Houseman, George Steadman, Walter Schwab, Albert 
Ruttkay, D. P. Higgins, Robert Millner, and Edward Ernst. 
A fleet of sailing models is being built and collected, and racing 
will soon be under way. 





Plans of an Excellent Skiff for Sailing 
Model Yachts 


IN sailing models on large ponds, where they have to be handled 
from a row boat, much of the success of the model depends on 
her handling. To insure good handling the skipper must have a 
good row boat, or skiff, especially designed for the purpose. The 
requirements are lightness, stability, and balance, to insure easy 
handling. 

The plans of the boat shown here are of a skiff designed by E. A. 
Bull, of the Prospect Park Model Yacht Club, for his own use. 
She has been in use some time and has proved herself an ex- 
cellent model for the purpose. She is 11 feet in length over all, has 
38 inches beam on top, and 32 inches on the bottom, with convex 
bottom sections and considerable flare to the sides. The rower’s 
seat is well placed for balance. She is planked with 44-inch cedar 
and weighs about 75 pounds. Two 7-foot oars complete the outfit. 
The freeboard is moderate to insure easy handling of the model. 
For the use for which she is designed she is hard to beat. 


Model Yachting in Scotland 


Editor, Y ACHTING: 
I HAVE pleasure in sending a few copies of a pamphlet on the 
International Rule model yachts. You will notice that Scottish 
model yachtsmen prefer the I. Y. R. U. Rule to any other. Our 
most up-to-date models are 124” scale Six-Metre models, but we 
have also a large fleet of Twelve-Metre models, lin. scale, and a 
few of the A Class. It is anticipated that the small Six-Metre model 
will be the International B Class model of the future, and the 
large Six-Metre may become an important class — at least in 
Scotland. 

I have read with great interest your articles on sails, and it 
seems to me that model yachtsmen might well experiment with 
some of the latest ideas in sail plan and rigging. Some time ago I 
devised a Y-form prolongation of the main boom with a horse at 
the end to take the jib tack pulley, the idea being to get the jiba 
bit to leeward, as in a model the jib is normally sheeted a degree 
tighter than the mainsail. This rig will be tried on a new small 
Six-Metre model. 





Joun A. STEWART 
Vice-Commodore, West of Scotland Model Yacht Club. 
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Sides- One board 4° cedar 
Bottom - 4 cedar, laid ‘longitudinally 
Weight - Without oars, 75 or 80 lbs. 


Plans of the 11-foot rowing skiff for handling model yachts designed by E. A. Bull, of the Prospect Park Model Yacht Club. (Scale 
36" equals 1’.) 
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Margo, a Great Lakes 98-footer recently completed for B. A. Massee, of Chicago. An unusually able craft, she was designed by Henry C. 
Grebe & Co., and built by the Great Lakes Boat Building Corp. For power she has two 200 h.p. Winton Diesels. 
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The Answers to Right of Way Problems Nos. 5 and 6 


Bee prize for the best and most clearly expressed answers to 
right of way problems Nos. 5 and 6, which appeared in YACHT- 
ING for May, has been awarded to Mr. George M. Dowe, of New 
York. Mr. J. Rulon Miller also sent in a meritorious answer. 

Mr. Harold A. Calahan, who won the contest based on the 
answers to Nos. 1 and 2, disagrees with the prize-winning answer. 
His points are so well taken that they would seem to raise the 
question as to whether the rule under discussion should be either 
revised or clarified. His letter regarding Case 5 follows Mr. Dowe’s. 


Mr. Dowe’s Answers 


I submit herewith answers to the right of way problems on page 
91 of the May issue of YACHTING. 

Case 5. — B should be disqualified under Rule XVIII, Sec- 
tion 7: 

“A yacht shall not be entitled to her rights on a new 
course: 

“‘(a) Until she has filled away. 

‘“‘(b) If she so alters her course so as to involve the imme- 
diate risk of fouling another yacht which, owing to her posi- 
tion, cannot keep clear.”’ 

Under a very literal interpretation of paragraph (b) of this rule 
it might be argued that A must keep clear if it is possible for her to 
do so. This, however, would be an interpretation unfair to A, 
which, holding the starboard tack, has the right tocontinueon such 
tack without interference from B. While it is, of course, A’s duty 
to prevent actually fouling B, if possible, nevertheless B should be 
disqualified even under such conditions, since A would be com- 
pelled to change her course to prevent such fouling. 

Case 6. — B had the right to luff under Rule XVIII, Section 6, 
paragraph (a), “ Passing to Windward.” 

“Provided that the overtaking yacht makes her overlap 
on the side opposite to that on which the overtaken yacht 
then carries her mainboom, the overtaken yacht may luff as 
she pleases to prevent the overtaking yacht passing her to 
windward, until the overtaken yacht is in such a position that 
her bowsprit end, or stemhead, if she has no bowsprit, would 
strike the overtaking yacht abaft the main shrouds, when 

her right to luff further from her course shall cease.’’ 





Here B has fulfilled all the conditions of Rule XVIII, Section 
7, and is entitled to her rights on the new course. Furthermore, 
she did not alter her course so as to involve immediate risk of 
fouling A. 





Mr. Calahan’s Letter 


Right at the outset I realize that this will be a dissenting 
opinion. But it is based on the rules taken literally, and not on the 
rules as usually interpreted by regatta committees and by the 
editors of the 1923 edition of the Handbook on American Yacht 
Racing Rules. 

In case No. 5, Yacht A has committed the foul and should be 
disqualified. The only question arising is whether or not Yacht B 
is entitled to her rights on her new course at the moment of the 
foul. If she is entitled to the rights of the starboard tack at the 
moment of the foul, Yacht A, as the overtaking yacht, must keep 
clear. If she is not entitled to her rights on the new course, she 
must be considered as being on the port tack and, therefore, must 
keep clear of Yacht A which is on the starboard tack. 

The usual interpretations of Rule XVIII, Section 7, demand 
either that the yacht changing her tack must “fill away and make 
headway on the new course,” or must fill away and make full 
headway on her new course. The rule, however, says nothing 
whatever about making any headway. If the sails of the tacking 
yacht have filled she is entitled to her rights on the new course 
under paragraph (a). 

It might be argued that Yacht B has altered her course so as to 
involve the immediate risk of fouling Yacht A which, owing to her 
position, cannot keep clear. But there is no evidence in the facts 
recited or in the diagram that Yacht A could not keep clear. 
Neither the diagram nor the statement of the facts shows any 
evidence that Yacht A luffed or made any other attempt to keep 
out of B’s way. There is no evidence that there was another 
yacht, an obstruction to sea room, a raark of the course, a shoal, 
or other danger which would make Yacht A’s position such that 
she could not keep clear. Therefore Yacht A fouled Yacht B by 
failing to keep clear when Yacht B had established her rights by 
filling away on the starboard tack. 
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Of Interest 








To Operate Modern Service 
Station for Boats 


"Tre Kyle & Purdy shipyard, at City 
Island, has been purchased by Howard 
W. Lyon, Inc., and will be operated, under 
the name of the Lyon-Tuttle Corporation, as 
a marine service station for the mainte- 
nance and storage of customers’ boats. As 
eastern distributors for Hackercraft and 
Sea-Lyon runabouts, Corsair cruisers and 
Laconia outboard boats, Howard W. Lyon, 
Inc., decided to provide the facilities for 
service and repairs that would be available 
if these plants were located in New York. 
Although primarily a service station for 
their own customers, the firm will extend the 
same advantages to owners of other craft. 
The former Kyle & Purdy yard is one of 
the largest and most complete shipyards in 
New York waters. It has 300 feet of water- 
front and runs back 500 feet, giving outside 
storage capacity for 100 large cruisers and 
yachts, as well as under-cover storage for at 
least 150 runabouts. Two large marine rail- 


ways are capable of handling yachts up to 
150 feet in length. Twenty feet depth of 
water at low tide makes it possible to ac- 
commodate even the largest yacht. A three- 
story brick building, 90 x 200 feet, of modern 
fire-proof construction and containing an 
unusually complete equipment of modern 
machine tools, will give every facility for 
work on the service of both hulls and power 
plants. Plans have been prepared for bulk- 
heading and filling for a distance of 400 feet. 
A new dock, equipped with hoisting mecha- 
nism for lifting runabouts bodily out of the 
water, is practically completed. 

There is a tendency among runabout own- 
ers to keep their boats out of the water be- 
tween trips, as it has been found that this 
materially cuts down the wear and tear on 
the boat. At the Lyon shipyard there will be 
no delay in hoisting or launching; when the 
owner comes in from a run he can step 
ashore immediately, as an attendant will take 
charge of the boat. When. he wishes to go out 
he can phone to have the boat launched, or 
he can have it delivered to him at some 
nearby point if he prefers. 





The Lyon-Tuttle Shipyard, at City Island, showing recent improvements. Formerly the 
Kyle & Purdy yard. 
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4 to the Skipper 





The new A. C. F. 30-foot double cabin cruiser is a very complete and able little boat. 


Government Buys Matthews 
‘46°’ Cruiser 


The Matthews Company, Port Clinton, 
Ohio, recently delivered a Matthews “46” 
stock cruiser to the Bureau of Fisheries of 
the Department of Commerce. The boat 
will be used by the Division of Scientific Re- 
search in offshore investigations along the 
Atlantic Coast, work which requires a craft 
of unusual ruggedness, speed and _ sea- 
worthiness. 

Before delivery was made a series of trial 
runs was conducted over a measured course 
on Lake Erie, and an average speed of 18.4 
miles per hour was developed. Bureau of 
Fisheries officials were in Port Clinton for 
the tests. 

The cruiser is a standard 46-foot model 
with an open deckhouse. It has cabins for- 
ward and aft with adjoining lavatories. 
There are sleeping accommodations for nine 
persons, as well as a commodious galley. 
Power is supplied by the new 125-h.p. 
Kermath engine. 


Artistic Steel Floats 


The Walsh-Bugbee Company has per- 
fected a series of steel floats that not only 
furnish safe landing places, but make ideal 
mooring wells for cruisers and runabouts. 

These floats are the result of months of ex- 
perimental work and are built on sound en- 
gineering principles. The deck of the float is 
supported by a series of steel drums securely 
fastened to a steel frame. The floats are sup- 
plied in any size or shape, and by means of 
concrete anchors they can be moored to the 
shore or anchored in any desired position. 
They may be ordered plain or with canopies 
and in any variety of decorative schemes. 
They make ideal and most attractive club 
landings. 

The Walsh-Bugbee Company will be glad 
to confer with anyo:.e who desires full par- 
ticulars regarding these floats. 





The Cherevert Cruisader 


Chenevert & Co., 932 Buhl Building, De- 
troit, has recently put on the market a new 
day cruiser which combines excellent per- 
formance and luxurious appointments with 
a moderate price. The new boat, known as 
the Cruisader, is 30’ long, with beam of 9’ 
and draft of 2’ 5’. She is a worthy compan- 
ion of the Chenevert Corsair. The Cruisader 
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A Playboat—of course—and 
for this summer too! 


HEN considering the purchase of a- motor boat, yachtsmen 
would do well to carefully weigh these five important points. 











Easy-riding—wWith plenty of flare, 4, F lexibility—For either northern or 
well proportioned, well balanced, and cor- Breage southern waters, the Playboat just seems 
rectly powered, the Playboat rides the to fit in—for slow speed or fast, for rough 
water swiftly without jar, shock or vibra- water or smooth. Quick turning with fast 
tion. throttle response. 





Possession—Wehave three Playboats 
ready for this season’s delivery. You 
have an opportunity to secure one of 
these by making an early inquiry. 


* modte than 3,000 boats covering a period 
of upwards of forty years insures safety 
and sea-worthiness. 








ad . Let us send you blueprint, photograph and full infor- 
Sp eed Playboats are powered with mation regarding our famous Playboat—to aid you 
the famous 180 h.p. Speedway Engines, in making your decision. Address your inquiry to 


developing a range of speeds . ‘ AE 
suitable for fast day cruising and Consolidated hipbuilding Corp . F( 


fishing. MORRIS HETGHTS, NMewvyork- 
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Chris-Craft Upholstery 


Boat building is a craft every bit as much 
as it isa business. Anyone who is in doubt on 
that point should see the painstaking care 
with which the upholstering work on the 
famous Chris-Craft runabouts is carried on. 

The cushions or seat backs which mean so 
much to comfort in runabouts and contrib- 
ute largely to the smart appearance of 
Chris-Craft are made of textileather which, 
experience has shown, is best suited to with- 
stand the action of the weather. All cushions 
are made reversible, thus doubling their 
wearing service, and are filled with prime 
Japara Kapok. Four pounds of Kapok is 
put into each cushion. When once filled and 
distributed evenly in the cushion, the Kapok 
remains resilient throughout the life of the 
cushion. Incidentally, it possesses the 





The new Cruisader of the Chenevert Co., Detroit. 


was designed by Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc., 
and is powered with the Chrysler Imperial 

Marine engine. Her maximum speed is 20 

m.p.h. 

As in the Corsair cruiser, the Cruisader 
has a stem and keel of selected white oak, 
with steam-bent oak frames and mahogany 
planking. Bronze fastenings are used 
throughout and all deck hardware is of 
polished brass. Rudder, rudder stock and 
shoe are of cast bronze. The boat is of the 
trunk cabin type, with mahogany trunk and 
coamings. There is a commodious after cock- 
pit and also a large forward cockpit for four 
persons, which may be entered through a 
companionway from the cabin. ; 

The cabin interior trim is natural ma- we 
hogany, = a a On the starboard : ——— Se ee a = 
side of the cabin is located the buffet, : : 2 
ceuidenll dite & bueus euch Gaal iethek, on The new Fay & Bowen Middy, banking at 25 m.p.h. 
alcohol stove and sink. On this side also is a lighted throughout and all openings are property of supporting an adult person for 
large clothes locker. A long seat, with copper screened. 42 hours in the water. 


Finger Lakes Booklet Available 


The Fay and Bowen Engine Co., manu- 
facturers of the Faybow line of marine 
engines and pleasure boats have, for dis- 
tribution to those who send for it, a rather 
neat booklet describing the famous Finger 
Lakes region of New York State. The Fay & 
Bowen factory is located at Geneva, N. Y., 
the heart of the Finger Lakes country. 

The Faybow Middy, an outboard run- 
about, is proving most popular, and the 
illustration on this page shows one of these 
craft banking on a turn at 25 miles per hour. 





Buda’s New ‘‘130”’ 


ie the new 130-h.p. motor Buda offers to 
the motor boat owner an engine that is 
of sufficient size to insure developing and 
maintaining the horse power rated. This 
engine is of the six-cylinder L-head type, 
built to withstand the demands of marine 
service. The displacement is 638 cubic 
inches with a 434” bore and 6” stroke. 

The latest development of the Buda 


(Continued on page 124) 


Kapok-filled special broadcloth covered 

cushions, runs along the greater portion of 

the port side of the cabin. The back of this 

seat swings up, so two Pullman type berths 

are available. On this side also is located the 

washroom, which is provided with a Sands 

toilet and complete white enamel lavatory motor. It has 

equipment. i 638 cubic inches 
The windshield is of glass, brass bound. piston displace- 

Within the enclosure are provided a four- ment. 

inch liquid compass, of the flush deck type, 

indirectly lighted, and a glass covered 

hinged chart case. A mahogany chain type 

steerer is used. The Cruisader is electrically 


The new Buda 
“130” gasoline 
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Fastest Stock Runabout Built in New England 
Two Special Down-Easter Mahogany Models 


35 M.P.H.— 80 H.P. Universal Motor — ‘‘The Flying King” 


$2195 Afloat at Camden 


25 M.P.H.—40 H.P. Gray Motor—‘‘The Flying Prince” 


$1895 Afloat at Camden 


The World’s Greatest Boat Value 


18 feet of lightning speed. Every inch of honest value and quality. 

Every mile guaranteed, not promised. Lifting rings for yacht 

tenders. Brass and bronze fastenings throughout. Finished like 
a polished mirror. The handsomest speed marvel afloat. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


This V-bottom double cockpit model has already created a 
sensation. A comfortable craft for five people. 


——— DETAILED SPECIFICATIONS ——— 


DIMENSIONS 


Length overall ; ta eee 
MN 8g oe pe ae” 6 - oe 
Draft, Extreme . . . 18 inches 
Freeboard: Bow 26 in., Stern 18 inches 


CONSTRUCTION 


Frame — Keel and chines selected oak 
or yellow pine, stem natural crook 
hackmatack, frames oak, clamps and 
battens clear spruce. Engine stringers 
of spruce and ash, engine stringers 10 
feet long set over frames and through 
bronze bolted. 


Planking — Sides and bottom planked 
to seam battens with selected matched 
mahogany. All brass fastened and holes 
wood-plugged. 


Joiner Work — Decking, hatches, coam- 
ings, transom, bulkheads and all ex- 
posed parts selected mahogany, all 


brass screw fastened and holes wood- ~ 


plugged. 


Varnishing and Painting — Interior of 
hull finished two coats lead paint, bot- 
tom three coats green copper paint, 


all mahogany filled and finished natural 
with four coats of best spar varnish. 


Fastenings — Brass and bronze through- 
out. 


Steering — Erico auto type steering- 
wheel. Cast bronze rudder. 


Hardware — Special half-oval brass 
fender screw fastened. Bilge fender. 
Transom brass bound. Hatch hinges, 
piano type. All deck hardware of brass 
and nickel plated. 


Power Plant — Gray Model “6—40”’, or 
Universal 80 H.P., pressure oiling sys- 
tem, electric starting, battery, shaft of 
Tobin bronze, strut cast bronze bored 
for flax packing. Hyde propeller. 


Instruments — Full illuminated instru- 
ment panel, having tachometer, heat 
indicator, oil gauge and ammeter. Ig- 
nition and light switch, remote starter 
switch, special choke and cigar lighter. 


Fuel System — Twenty-five gallon spe- 
cial gas tank under after deck, copper 


tubing to Auto-Pulse gasoline pump 
and carburetor. 


Upholstery — Seat cushions spring type, 
Russialoid covered. Lazybacks uphol- 
stered. 


Lighting — Electric lighted throughout, 
having one circuit to instrument panel, 
one to running lights and one to motor 
compartment. 


Equipment — Built-in windshield, two 
bow chocks, combination cleat and lift- 
ing ring forward, cable aft, combina- 
tion mooring post light and flag pole 
socket, six fender cleats, two clam shell 
ventilators, two stern chocks, gas tank 
cap and cleat, stern flag pole and light 
combined, bow flag pole, ensign, 
anchor and line, tie lines, brass electric 
horn, two boat hooks, brass cigar 
lighter, two fenders, five life preservers, 
fire extinguisher, bilge bailer, hand 
searchlight, four step pads. Complete 
set tools. 


Controls — Throttle and spark on steer- 
ing-wheel, reverse lever located center 
cockpit. 


Salt Water Equipped Throughout 


Further details furnished by addressing Director of Sales 
The Down-East Boat Corporation » Camden, Maine 
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Clothes for the 
Yachtsman 


We have published a new edition of the 
booklet, List of Yachts & Racing Schedule, 
Long Island Sound (Western Part) 


A copy will be sent to anyone mentioning 


YACHTING 


BOSTON PALM BEACH NEWPORT 
LITTLE BUILDING PLAZA BUILDING AUDRAIN BUILDING 
Tacmont con. Boristorn Country Roao 220 Beucwe Avenue 
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Modern Magellans 
(Continued from page 41) 


noon, what was usually the dullest part of the day, we 
had netted a good day’s business. At half past one 
my admiral returned on deck to tell me she heard water 
trickling in the cabin. The tide was out and, as we had 
done before, we rested irregularly on the mud flats where 
some dredging had once been done. Since the wind had 
swung to the northeast, we were, however, closer to the 
dock. Ben, who was in the cabin, thought it was the bilge 
water flowing over the rocks because of the list. But the 
trickling continued and soon the water was up over the 
floor boards. We held back the crowds for a while and 
inspected. A plank had been pushed in, evidently by a 
submerged pile, and now that the tide was rising, we 
were in danger of sinking. Thoughts of exhibiting fled. 
We bailed and pumped, but the water rose higher and 
higher. Men were engaged and all our available facilities 
were employed. We put a line ashore and worked her 
slowly in along the wharf toward shallower water. News 
of the accident spread through the city and double the 
crowd we had anticipated came to see the Amoy, but no 
guests were allowed aboard and water poured through 
the scuppers all day and all night long. When evening 
high tide came we had our bumpkin hanging over Battery 
Park and were where, at low water, we would be high and 
dry. At low water we were empty and could temporarily 
patch the break and make things ready for the tow to the 
railway where we were repaired and overboard in 24 
hours. But the crowds had departed. 

An interesting voyager put in at Charleston while we 
were there. He was none other than the famous ‘‘ Lone 
Sea Rover,’’ Captain Thomas Drake, who had set sail in 
his 35-foot schooner Pilgrim from Seattle two years before. 
Drake is another Captain Slocum and is sailing single- 
handed around the globe in the quest, as he naively puts 
it, ‘‘for fun.’’ From Seattle he worked down the coast to 
San Francisco and Santa Barbara and then took in the 
wonders of Galapagos. After these equatorial crumbs he 
headed for Cape Horn but changed his mind and course 
and made for the Panama Canal. Captain Drake then 
took in Trinidad and other of the West Indies, made his 
way up the coast as far as Nova Scotia and then retraced 
his steps back down to Charleston, via the Bermudas. 
From London he plans to take his boat up the East Coast 
of Scotland, around the Orkneys and Shetlands, on to 
Norway, Holland and Germany, then to the Mediter- 
ranean and the Holy Land, through the Suez Canal to the 
East Indies, and thence to China and Japan. After that 
there will be the trifling trip across the Pacific to his home 
in Seattle. 

On the day Captain Drake left for London we were 
leaving for the North, so the two ships stood out to sea 
together. At the end of the breakwater we swung and laid 
a course for Cape Fear while the dauntless lone navigator 
struck boldly out across the Atlantic. We were caught in a 
northeaster and after six days returned to South Carolina, 
while the Pilgrim kept on and after 51 days arrived at 
Land’s End. 

On every day and at every turn we encountered armies 
of small boat enthusiasts and fleets of wanderers so 
numerous that to describe their individual aims and 
objectives would take volumes. The canals and sounds 
even of the sparsely settled Carolinas teemed with water 
gypsies, some in electrically lighted palaces and some in 
tiny home-made get-ups. One day, in Pamlico Sound, a 
Sea Sled shot by with four well-groomed, laughing occu- 
pants motoring at a much greater than auto speed — to 
Florida! In Georgetown, S. C., we met a man and his wife 
in a small cruiser in which, with no previous experience in 
navigation and in absolute ignorance of their ship and 
motor, other than knowing how to fuel, start, stop and 
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NLESS you have spent your summers afloat, you 
cannot possibly know the wonderful enjoyment 
of it all. Lolling on deck after a plunge; explor- 

ing some quaint fishing village; slipping through 


cool, blue waters with only the far horizon 
to bound you—and for a helmsman, sixteen 
or sixty, the girl of your heart’s desire— 
the most remarkable girl in the world. 

This is your floating summer home. Go 
where you like,when you like. Cook aboard, 
eat aboard, sleep aboard. You are cool, you 
are sea-tanned, you are free, you are utterly 
happy under these comfortable conditions. 

There are no traffic jams to hamper you, 
no heat-ridden hotel rooms to stifle you, 


























Private Note 


to Mariners 


This advertisement 
is published so that 
you, who truly know 
the lure of blue 
water, may tear it 
out and give it to 
someone who is less 
fortunate; someone 
who doesn’t know 
that, “I never was on 
the dull, tame shore, 
but I loved the great 
sea more and more”. 








no insects to pester you. Here is true privacy, abun- 
dant health, thorough enjoyment, and complete 
relaxation to assure your perfect contentment. 

It is not too late to get aboard a-cruiser for this 


summer. Naturally you'll want an A.C. F. 
which, of all cruisers, is greatly to be pre- 
ferred. Built in many types and sizes; 
every one trim, staunch and seaworthy. 
Write today for the “Burgee Book” 


A. C. F. New York SAton, 217 West 57TH STREET 
AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


BOSTON - Noyes Marine Sales Co., 1037 Commonwealth Ave. 
PHILA. + Universal Motor Service Co., N. Broad & Wood Sts. 
DETROIT - -~ = + «= «= = A. C. F. Salon, 500 E. Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO - + + «+ « Ward A. Robinson, 58 E. Washington St. 
CLEVELAND - - M. J. Shea, 1424 Lauderdale Ave., Lakewood 
WEST PALM BEACH - - - C.P. Whitney, c/o Bryant & Gray 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - - + + +8. C. Kyle, 427 Rialto Bidg. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. ~- - American Car and Foundry Company 
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When Safety Becomes Certain 


hyp sixty fires extinguished without a single 
failure on boats powered with gasoline and 
oil engines is a demonstration of the reliability 
of the Lux System in service. 


More than 850 installations on yachts, on 
Navy motor craft and on Coast Guard patrol 
boats is evidence of the boat owners’ faith in the 
dependability of Lux. 


Approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
and a reduction in fire insurance rates is the testi- 
mony of experts on the Lux System’s reliability. 


Surely, the dependable Lux System makes 
safety from fire on shipboard a certainty. 


All the larger boat yards are dealers 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
140 Cedar Street 
New York 


The Only Underwriters Labeled 
Yacht Fire Extinguishing system 
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steer, they had journeyed to and from Miami. What a 
tribute to their cruiser’s builder and to their own spirit of 
adventure! Nor are these isolated cases. After studying 
the boat life in America for a number of years I am con- 
vinced that with the present new types of swift, safe and 
comfortable water craft there is to be an unprecedented 
“back to the water’? movement. 

Working northward, we poked the bow of the Amoy 
into each and every of the very tiniest crannies of Chesa- 
peake Bay’s boat paradise. We planned to stay weeks. 
When suddenly a cold voice from the north told us that 
months had flown by and ice would soon be forming, we 
watched our weather. When finally a light southeast 
zephyr drifted in we hung on to it until the Washington 
Monument loomed over our bow and we found a port for 
wintering. 





Taming a King of the Air 
(Continued from page 54) 


abaft the tryworks. It was the work of a second to seize 
one and clap the bristles over the eagle’s neck; the car- 
penter seized one wing, the third mate the other and in 
almost less time than it takes to tell it our visitor was 
pinioned and the center of a circle of wondering seamen. 

We handled him carefully, for we feared that terrible 
ripping beak though he seemed to be stunned and quiet 
enough; then by holding his wings tightly to his sides and 
with one man on either side of his head we lifted him up. 
I took a piece of strong spun yarn, made it fast to his right 
leg and placed him on the covering board of the tryworks, 
for we had finished boiling some days before. 

Here he perched sulkily, turning his head slowly from 
side to side as though it were on a pivot, his keen hard eye 
gleaming fiercely on each passer-by and his neck feathers 
ruffling up in hate each time the dog approached. But he 
made no attempt to escape. The captain and the mate 
called him a “grey eagle,” although his color was an 
almost uniform brown with a tendency towards grey, tip 
of tail white, body and thigh muscles as strong and lean 
as whipcord, and his spread as measured later by stretch- 
ing his wings across the main hatch (which was full eight 
feet across) must have been nearly ten feet. At all events 
he was a royal bird. 

Evening came on, but owing to the midnight sun there 
was very little difference between day and night, and 
having attended to my regular duties I turned in at 9 
o'clock, first making sure that my “‘pet’’ was securely 
tied. Being a boy, I stood no watch, and slept soundly 
through till 5 the next morning. Running to the tryworks 
I was pleased to find the eagle a good deal less dejected 
looking. The problem of feeding him then came up and 
I busied myself getting him something to eat. With the 
aid of a little ingenuity I caught a few sparrows and threw 
them into him. Finally he seemed to get the idea and ate 
three in turn, calmly standing on one leg the while. He 
would seize the small bird with the other set of talons, 
then bending his neck tear off the head and devour his 
prey in a business-like manner, feathers and all (later he 
invariably regurgitated the feathers in a mass almost as 
perfectly round as a ball). 

We kept him alive in this way for several days, though 
it was pretty hard work to catch the sparrows for him and 
there were none too many of them at any time, so the 
poor fellow was kept on pretty short rations. Meanwhile 
he became a little tamer but not enough to warrant turn- 
ing him loose. 

About a week after the capture we took a big bowhead 
up near the Narrows, and while cutting in one of the men 
suggested that we try the eagle with a piece of fresh 
steaming whalemeat, so we sliced off a portion and tossed 
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Now THE PROMISE HAS BEEN FULFILLED 
AND BY 


CUMMINS, OF COURSE! 


On June 1st the first of a fleet of 39-foot Humphreys Diesel Cruisers was given a trial trip on 
the Hudson River. It was the unanimous opinion of the invited guests that her Cummins Engines 
functioned perfectly. The cruiser left the same night for delivery to her owner. This event justified 
the prediction of the builder of the boat, as well as that of the Cummins Engine Company that 
the small Diesel cruiser is the boat of today! 
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THE HUMPHREYS 39 FT. DIESEL CRUISER 







The Cummins Model U 
lcyl.4%" x6” 8 h.p. at,800 r.p.m. 
2 cyl. 4%” x 6” 16 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. 
3 cyl. 44%” x 6” 24 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. 
4 cyl. 4%" x 6” 32 h.p. at 800 r.p.m. 
6 cyl. 44” x 6” 50 h.p. at,800 r.p.m. 


Other sizes up to 105 h.p. 









CUMMINSENGINECO CUMMINSENGINE ( 
5LUMBUS_INDIAN ( “8 BOIAN 


- 


BS eat 





The Humphreys Cruisers, the Gordon-Olympic Deep Sea Cruisers, the Howard and Munro 

‘“‘Gloucester Cruiser” and other modern cruisers are powered with Cummins Diesel Engines. 

We are prepared to show figures and facts that should prove to you that you should power 
your yacht with Cummins Engines. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Sutter Brothers, 47 Great Jones St., New York City, Marine Engines; John Reiner & Co., Inc., 309 Church St., New York City, Stationary Bog. 
Smith-Meeker Engineering Co., 123 Liberty St., New York City, Marine Auxiliaries; R. L. Fryer, Transportation Building, Washington, D. C.; 
Roberts Boat Works, Rockport, Texas; Mahon & Gall, Inc., Pratt & Gay Sts., Baltimore, Md.; S. V. B. Miller, 72 Marion St , Seattle, Wash.; Marine 
Engine & Supply Co., 614 South Seaside Ave., Terminal Island, Cal.; A. A. Lelevier, Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico; J. N. Vernam, 169 NWS River 
Drive, Miami, Fla.; P. K. Hexter, Southern Sales Manager, Box No. 2945, Miami, Fla. 


Cummins Engines will be exhibited at the Pacific-Southwest Exposition, Long Beach, California, July 27th, to Aug. 27th. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. 


Columbus, Indiana 
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Yachting 


; 


‘*Curlew’’—A 
very fine auxiliary 
schooner 65’ 3” o.a., 
designed for Mr. 
Charles Lee An.- 
drews of New York. 


Your ‘New Yacht 


by ALDEN — 


Desicnep by and 
built under the supervision of John 
Alden, your new yacht naturally 
will embody the three requisites — 
seaworthiness, speed, smartness. And 
in all the refinements of appearance 
and appointments, Mr. Alden’s ex- 
perience as a yachtsman and archi- 
tect ensures practical interpretation 
of your personal preferences. 


The thrilling Atlantic passages of 
Alden-designed schooners such as 
“Primrose IV’’ and ‘‘Nicanor’’ are 
your guarantee of seaworthy safety 
and comfort in all seas and storms. 


Consider your new yacht now. Plans 
can be made and revised with equal 
facility, costs can be lowered and early 
delivery obtained by early planning. 
Alden will welcome your enquiry. 


‘*Esmonda’’ —A modern 
bridge deck 62’ 0.a. power cruiser 
designed for Mr. Clarence Whit- 
man of New York. This boat ca- 
pable of a speed of 12-15 mph 





JOHN G. ALDEN 


Naval Architect and Yacht Broker 


148 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


444 4444444444444 
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it in to him. He picked it up in his usual deliberate way, 
looked it over thoroughly, decided that it was good and 
gulped it down. From then on we saved meat for him — 
when possible we gave it to him fresh — but after a while 
he ate the slabs which I cut off, about the size of a man’s 
hand and dried in the sun and pure air. 

At the end of a month we took off the cord and stood 
around him to watch the outcome of the experiment. He 
hopped from his perch to the deck, ran along a little ways, 
flapped his wings, swept the air and scaled away from the 
ship, then circled about her in the bright sunlight once or 
twice, and, fixing his wings, settled down to the royal 
yard, meeting it exactly as it rolled to windward. And 
there he clung, following the motion of the ship. Now and 
then, when the motion of the ship threatened to shake 
him from his lofty perch, he unfolded his mighty pinions 
to the rushing breeze. 

When we were anchored, or making sail, he would come 
to his old perch on the tryworks cover for food or drink, 
but when we were boiling down he remained on the royal 
yard and there at night, by the light of the midnight sun 
or the blazing tryworks, we saw him motionless as a 
statue. He seemed to understand thoroughly that he 
would be disturbed when sail was being made, and would 
circle about till the sheets and braces were fast, then 
come back to his favorite perch on the main royal yard. 
Food and drink were served from my piggin (by the way, 
a piggin has one virtue and that is that it does not break 
when it falls, though, to be sure, it will dry up and fall 
apart if left in the sun long enough), but though he was 
greedy enough for his meat I remember well that he took 
very little, if any, water. He would hardly have served 
for an American eagle in these times. We used to torment 
him by giving the main royal brace a jerk when he least 
expected it and watch his efforts to balance himself. 
Sometimes we failed to shake him off, but when we suc- 
ceeded he would soar and scale serenely back again to his 
perch. We thought a good deal of him, and when he re- 
turned after an unusually long flight away from the ship 
there was always a loud cry, ‘‘Here comes the eagle!”’ 

We cruised that year with the great bird as a passen- 
ger, all the way from the Northeast Gulf to the South- 
western Okhotsk, into Mercury and Shantar bays, nearly 
2,000 miles, and caught three more whales, making nine 
in all for the season. One of them was the celebrated 
monster ‘“‘White Fluke Jack,’’ so called from his white 
tail, white above (where the rest of them were black), as 
well as below. He had been chased by many whalers, 
Captain Mellon said, but we got him this time off Wash- 
ington Head, and he made 130 barrels of oil and 2,600 Ibs. 
of bone —a rich prize. 

Along the latter part of September, the season of bad 
weather being at hand, we filled our water casks and 
wooded up at Felixstoff Harbor on the western shore of 
Mercury Bay. This harbor was a snug little place with a 
sandy beach, the hills and dales covered with pines and 


| spruces. We cut our own wood, filling all the spaces be- 
| tween the oil casks in the ship’s hold, which would last the 


cook till we came back this way the next season, for the 
Europa was on a four-year voyage. Although we lay in 
close to the land not more than a quarter of a mile from 
the beach our mascot stayed with us and ate his whale 
meat; now and then he caught and devoured a small bird, 
but his staff of life continued to be leviathan steak. 

The water casks being filled, at length the day came to 
bear away for the Sandwich Islands. With great regret we 
realized that we could not find a way of feeding the eagle 
on the long journey — it was time for him to go. When 


| about ten miles offshore we began to haze him, shaking 
| him off one spar after another and sending men into the 


rigging to drive him away, until at last he made up his 
mind that he was no longer wanted. Soaring aloft he 


| circled round and round, higher and higher, then steered 
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. DIESEL CRUISER CONQUEST! 


New York to Buffalo. $8.40 actual fuel cost. 


This cruiser has just completed the run from New York to Buffalo, 
amazing the yachting world by its economy of operation, absence 
of vibration and simplicity. The Diesel engine gives this 
39-foot cruiser a cruising speed of 11 to 13 miles an hour, 

at an approximate cost of one, and one-half cents per 

mile. Strictly a custom-built boat, at the price of 

a stock cruiser. @ This luxurious cruiser is 

now flagship of the Buffalo Yacht Club. 

@ Several of these Diesel cruisers 

are now under construction. 























We invite your 
inspection at 
our yard. 











FREDERIC P. HUMPHREYS 


Incorporated 


Naval Architects and Builders 
347 Madison Ave., New York City Keyport, New Jersey 














FAST-SPORTY 
Vial 


Here’s a practical 10% ft. boat that stows 
away in a locker until you want it — 
For Service—handy tender—carries big loads— 
can’t scratch or mar painted surfaces —draws 
only 2 to 3 inches. 
For Play—endless amusement for children and 
adults — perfectly safe—light and speedy — easy 
to row. 
For Emergencies— inflated in 3 minutes with foot 
bellows —carries 6 people comfortably —will 
support many more—can't ae in rough 
water — recommended by leading authorities. 
An essential part of your equipment— Ask your 
dealer or mail coupon below for descriptive folder S 


PNEUMATIC BOAT CORPORATION 
122 Branford Pl. (Dept. S), Newark, N. J. 


Pnumaticraft 


e 


Stows away in com- 
pact bag—easilycar- 
ried by hand or on 
running board of 
car. 


A real boat — 10 % ft. 
long—with real boat 
lines! Note raised 
and pointed ends— 
an_ exclusive feature 
of Pnumaticraft. 


PNEUMATIC BOAT CORP. 
122 Branford Pl. (Dept. S), Newark, N. J. 


Please send me, without obligation, illustrated folder ‘‘S’’ and 
prices on PRUMATICRAFT. 
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a course for the shore. We were all, I think (except Jack, 
who hated him and was thoroughly jealous), sorry to see 
him go as we watched him dwindling away in the blue, 
until he vanished from sight behind a cloud. 





A Shoal Draft, Seaworthy Auxiliary 
(Continued from page 74) 


until today a typical ‘‘R”’ is nearer 26 feet on the water 
line, with a displacement of almost 12,000 pounds, and 
carrying ballast about equal to the total displacement of 
the older yachts. During this development the speed has 
been steadily increased, with slightly Jess sail on the new 
yachts. Just how far this process can be continued to 
advantage is a matter of conjecture and can only be 
determined by experiment, although it is generally con- 
sidered that the limit under the rules has about been 
reached. In a cruising yacht, however, we are not ham- 
pered by restrictions of a measurement rule, so can pro- 
portion the length and displacement to best suit the 
conditions. 

When one considers building a new auxiliary cruiser he 
usually has in mind a certain arrangement plan and an 
approximate over all length; the designer determines the 
displacement, form, and sail area. The greater the pro- 
portion of water line length to this over all length, the more 
will be gained in accommodations, ease of form, speed, 
and usually in a small boat, seaworthiness as well. In 
other words, the owner will get more boat for his money. 

It seems clear that the length, one of the most impor- 
tant factors in a successful yacht, should be left to the 
judgment of the designer, and that generally it should 
be made as large as the requirements will permit. By 
length I mean that part of the hull that is in contact with 
the water. For comparison we need not be concerned with 
any other length, except in yachts with long overhangs; 
these may be excluded from this discussion, as it is con- 
ceded that long overhangs are not desirable on a strictly 
cruising yacht. 

Now the motor-sailer type has short overhangs and 
long water line, and is of comparatively lean form, result- 
ing in an easily driven hull. This being so, it does not 
require a large sail area to drive it. Here again is another 
advantage, as a moderate rig is easy to handle. The 
disadvantage of a small rig is felt only in light winds. 
Most cruising yachts now have auxiliary power, and the 
average small auxiliary cruiser is at best rather slow in 
light winds. Long observation shows that the motor is 
usually called upon at such times, so it seems only logical 
to disregard light winds when deciding upon the sail area. 
I consider that the average cruising yachtsman really 
wants a motor boat in very light winds. At least he then 
usually uses his auxiliary power. The form should be such 
as to drive easily under power, and there should be room 
to install a real motor on the center line. Given these 
conditions, the performance of an auxiliary under power 
closely approaches that of a straight power cruiser, thus 
adding to the usefulness of the craft. 

Mention might be made of the now common practice 
of installing a small bore, high speed motor in a heavy boat 
as auxiliary power. While this serves very well in smooth 
water, its shortcomings are apparent in rough water — 
the real test of an auxiliary. It is in rough water that the 
motor-sailer type has a big advantage; with its lean form, 
and a good size, medium duty motor turning an efficient 
wheel, its performance under such conditions is in marked 
contrast to that of the conventional auxiliary cruiser. 
This is a real advantage, as there are times when the safety 
of a boat and crew depends absolutely on the power plant. 

To compare the dimensions of the 35-foot motor-sailer 
whose plans are shown here, with those of other types, 






























MILES 


MILWAUKEE TO 
CHICAGO, JUNE2 


First, Second, Fourth 2nd Sixth 





CLASS C. FREE-FOR-ALL 


10 MILE Grand Free-for-all 
1st-2nd-3rd- 4th 
CLASS C. NOVICE 


4 Twin Cylinder Models 
Speeditwin—16 H.P. 85 only ibs. 6to 40 M.P.H. 
Fastwin—12 H.P. only 69 Ibs. 5 to 30 M.P.H. 
Fleetwin—6 H.P. only 55 Ibs. 4 to 25 M.P.H. 
Sportwin—2'2 H.P. only 44 Ibs. 3 to 13 M.P.H. 
Write for 1928 Evinrude Tear Book. 





EVINRUDE FACTORY BRANCHES: 
SALES AND SERVICE 


512 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 
126 W. Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

115 E. 23rd Street, New York City. 

259 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





WORLD'S RECORD 


MILES PER HOUR 
JUNE 4th 


OR the third time this , Evinrude S i- 
twin breaks all world’s soem records, nr 

ing 38.436 M. P. H. for six one-mile heats, 

at Balboa, Calif., June 4. Boat, Fire Fly owned and 
driven by Charles Holt, Los Angeles amateur, 
powered with strictly stock model, 16 H. P. Evin- 
rude cg reege een Auspices So. Calif. Outboard 
Motor t Association and A. P. B. Association. 








> 
Duplicating its triumph on the Hudson in the great 
Albany to New York Race, Evinrude Speeditwin, 
driven by 15-year-old Mary A. Richardson captured 
the Milwaukee to Chicago Marathon, making the 
96 mile run over the rough water of Lake Michi. 
gan in 4 hours, 2 minutes, 22 seconds and finishing 
39:29 minutes ahead of any other make motor. 


+> 
At Worcester, Mass., on May 30, Evinrude Speedi- 
twins again demonstrated their championship speed. 
Before over 15,000 spectators, Commodese ®t: Ross 
Maddocks, driving a genuine stock model Evinrude 
Speeditwin, took first in Class C Free-for-All, 
ss C Novice Race and the gruelling 10 mile 
Grand Free-for-All. Speeditwins also placed sec- 
ond and third in all of these events and also fourth 
in the Class C Novice Race, in addition to placing 
first, second and third in Time Trials. Auspices 
New England Outboard Motor Association, and 
American Power Boat Association. 
4-> 
Friction-Reducing Ball and Roller Bearings on Connecting 
tant original Dae a dce deme Betanabe Gnerdirwte and Pastetn 
tant, astwin 
feature for longer life and greater speed. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
1518 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 





117-119 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
124 Second Street, Portiand, Ore. 

79 Columbia Street, Seattle, Wash. 
6304 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


64 King Street, W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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“After 5400 Miles— 


running as smoothly as the day we 
christened her’’ 


Cedar Lake, Ind. 
: June 3, 1928. 
The Buda Company 
Harvey, Ill. 
Gentlemen: 
Mrs. Lassen and I have recently returned from our second 
cruise in the yacht “Lassen.” We started the last of October 
from Daytona, Florida, and were very much pleased with the 
way our boat started off, after a summer’s idleness. 
Starting from Daytona, we cruised down to Key West, swung 
around from the Gulf of Mexico, ‘“‘did’’ the British West 
Indies, then out into the Atlantic and back to Miami. It wasa 
wonderful trip. We were gone over five months and covered 
more than 2,400 miles. 
When we put the boat up in Daytona again for the summer, 
the motor was running just as smoothly as the day we chris- 
tened her, two years ago. Since then, we have covered about 
5,400 miles. 
Before crossing the Gulf stream, we talked with some other 
captains who looked at our boat and said we should have a 
twin screw. I replied that I had perfect confidence in my Buda 
motor, and my remark was certainly justified. Our motor has 
never given us the slightest trouble and the only repairs neces- 
sary after two years’ use were the regrinding of a couple of the 
exhaust valves. 
We wouldn’t trade our boat for Old Ironsides, and we think 
The Buda Company has a motor to be proud of. 
Yours truly, 
(Signed) C. T. LASSEN 


Buda Marine Engines range from 80 to 
130 h.p. Write for Bulletin No. 632. 


Branch Offices: 


30 CHURCH STREET + ~» + NEW YORK, N. Y. 
664 MISSION STREET + SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


THE BUDA COMPANY 


Established 1881 
HARVEY (Shicage) 11 INOIS 
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the following table has been prepared. These abbrevia- 
tions and formulas are used: — 

L=water line length, or length. D=displacement, or 
bulk, volume, or weight. SA =sail area, or driving power. 


.._ Dinlong tons 
to L y 
fs 
SA_.. _ SA iin sq. ft. 
'D 8°* 1D in cu. ft)* 


PSA 


= Measure of plumpness 


(Coef. A) 





= Measure of power to bulk 
(Coef. B) 





= Measure of power to plumpness 
—— ratio (Coef. C) 


7 
100 


where PSA = proportional SA for vessel 100 feet water line 
(in order to allow for different lengths; SA varies with the 
square of the length). 

Coef. A measures the plumpness, and for a given 
displacement the value increases with a decrease of length. 

Coef. B measures the sail area in proportion to the 
displacement, or bulk. However, we know that length 
greatly affects the resistance of a given bulk, so to get a 
more accurate measure of the sail area suitable for a cer- 
tain yacht it is necessary to take into consideration both 
the length and displacement. This is done in coef. C, which 
is a measure of sail area (power) to plumpness (D/L). 


2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Faith 

Hope Tidal Jolie 
Charity Eaglet Wave _ Brise 


Keel Keel Keel 
cutter ketch ketch 
32.00 32.68 32.37 
27.50 27.68 31.00 
11.00 9.50 11.00 
§.00 5.33 4.75 
650 650 654 
8.48 9.14 9.20 
297 320 322 
407 430 309 
14.60 13.89 13.91 
22.78 22.21 26.70 


337 Alice 3-1924 


Cc. B. 
yawl 
45.68 
35.00 
14.12 
4.33 


Motor 
Sailer C. B. C. B. 
C. B. yawl ketch 
35.00 45.00 52. 
31.75 32.00 42. 
11.50 13.6 
3.50 4.0 
930 1,120 1,390 
8.68 20.62* 14.71 
304 722 515 
265 278 343 
20.57 13.9 21.61 
35.94 28.7 32.45 


-359 .324 .403 .400 .343 .355 


9,077 6,361 12,342 8,599 9,126 6,802 
* Approximate 


Keel 
cutter 
56.25 
48.00 
15.75 


ype 
L. over all..... 
L. water line... 
ee TOOT. «1.000 
BE 6 66.000. deve 
Working S. A... 
D. in long tons. . 


15.51 22.75 
20.52 32.73 


328 .321 
10,416 11,607 


13.31 
.. 31.58 


.293 


ey ire 5,420 


With the exception of Nos. 1 and 2, the yachts in this 
table have been selected as representative of their type, 
and because their lines or description have been published 
in YACHTING. Some other well known yachts would have 
been included had their displacement been given. Nos. 
8 and 9 were selected to give a comparison with two 
extreme types. 

Comparing the values for coef. A, it will be seen that 
the motor-sailer, No. 1, is the leanest of all as regards 
displacement to length, having roughly only two-thirds 
as much displacement in proportion to the length as the 
six-metre boat Priscilla, and less than one-half as much as 
Jolie Brise. It is interesting to compare this ratio in Tidal 
Wave, with 31 feet water line, to Eaglet with only 27.68 
feet water line, the displacement being practically the 
same in both boats. 

Under coef. B — the measure of sail area in proportion 
to displacement — we find that No. 1 has the smallest 
ratio, although closely approaching both No. 6 and No. 7. 
The racing boat has the largest ratio. 

It is when we compare the figures for coef. C, however, 
that we arrive at a more accurate measure of sail area, 
and we find that the motor-sailer is far better placed than 
one would suppose from a casual inspection of the sail 
plan. Here the effect of distributing the displacement over 
a liberal length is felt to advantage; the easier form that 
results from this treatment consequently increases the 
value of the sail area. Again it is interesting to compare 
the values for Eaglet and Tidal Wave; both have practi- 
cally the same displacement and sail area, but the greater 
length of Tidal Wave gives her a considerably higher 
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OR comfortable and safe cruising there is nothing quite equal to the power schooner. 
@ Twin six-cylinder Diesel motors, a snug schooner rig, outside ballast, seaworthy lines on 
shoal draft. @ Superb accommodations. @ Highest grade construction. @ Our specialty is 
wholesome cruising craft of all types, including The Gloucester Cruiser, a real sailing yacht 
with auxiliary motor; Power Cruisers, with and without auxiliary sails; and the well-known 


Motor-Sailers. 


Naval Architects HOW ARD &F MUNRO Yacht Brokers 


GORDON MUNROE, Associate 








131 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone: ; q = Ny MARBLEHEAD OFFICE 
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THE NEW- PRINCIPLE 


DOMINATES 


all other noises 


Because the tone of the Cunningham 
is scientifically, efficient, it is heard 
above all other noises! 

Even the deafening noises of exhaust, steam 
whistles, and the thunder of trains on near 
shores can not compete with the penetrating 
vibrations from this new- principle Air 
Whistle—now heard around the world! 
The Cunningham’s extraordinary range 
and its perfect penetrability has made it 
the popular whistle among operators of 
all types of boats, from pleasure craft 

to trans-oceanic vessels. 

Equip your boat with the Cunningham 
and be assured of utmost whistle 
efficiency. 


Inquire of your dealer or write to us for booklet! 
Address Dept. Y-7 


ALLAN] 


124 West Massachusetts Street, Seattle 


: 326 Matson Bldg., San Francisco 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Boston, New England Distributors 
Geo. H. Jett, 526 Columbia St., Brooklyn, N..Y., Distributors 
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value for coef. C than her shorter predecessor. It will be 
noted that these two boats have slightly higher values 
for coef. B than the motor-sailer, but much lower values 
for coef. C, where ail three dimensions are considered. 

The foregoing comparisons apply to the dimensions 
only, and a hull that “looks good”’ as regards dimensions 
might lose her advantage through poor form. On the 
other hand, one that seems handicapped by dimensions is 
more apt to suffer through poor form. To a large extent 
we must depend upon form for seaworthiness, speed, and 
for the roominess of the accommodations. I have already 
touched briefly on seaworthiness; this term is too general 
to be easily analyzed, and I will leave the reader to judge 
for himself how the different craft mentioned compare in 
this respect. 

Speed also is rather difficult to get into a corner and 
brand with figures. While mathematical and model 
comparisons are of great benefit to gauge the performance 
of power driven craft, when it comes to sailing yachts 
experiment still plays an important part. What is learned 
in the small racing classes is applied to larger vessels — 
and even then some disappointments are met. But we can 
safely pattern our small cruising yachts along the general 
form of successful racing craft built under our present 
rules, with modifications to meet requirements of cruising. 

Because a yacht is intended for cruising is no reason to 
make her plump to the point of obesity. I believe dis- 
placement should be limited to the volume actually 
needed, and this bulk distributed over a generous length; 
also that the beam be held to moderate limits. Such a hull 
can be easily driven, and does not need a large rig, so is 
easy to handle. I do not mean that it should be so fine as 
to be hungry looking; it is not necessary to go to ex- 
tremes. It is good policy to hold a conservative middle 
course. The point I wish to bring out is that many small 
cruisers are needlessly bulky for the use they are put to. 

In the column showing the ratio of extreme-beam to 
water line length it will be seen that No. 1 has the smallest 
proportion — less than three-fourths as much as No. 4, 
which has the largest. Yet it should not be assumed from 
these comparisons that No. 1 is extremely lean. It is 
simply that her water line length has been drawn out, 
easing up all the lines, and giving a good sailing form. Her 
beam is 9.3’, which surely is reasonable on a craft only 35 
feet over all. A study of the plans shows excellent accommo- 
dations throughout — fully as good as many beamier craft 
of the same length. The form is such that good room is 
obtained where it is most needed, giving wide berths, wide 
floors, and room to install and take care of a real motor. 

The question of stiffness will naturally arise. What 
about stability? With a lean form, coupled with shoal 
draft, how will she act in a blow? This is an inquiry 
which can fortunately be answered with comparative 
figures, and later on I will attempt to put these into proper 
form. For the present, however, I will say that there is 
ample stability, and she will carry her sail like a little 
ship. She is lean only in comparison with craft which, I 
believe, are excessively plump. Actually there is con- 
siderable displacement, with a small sail area in propor- 
tion to it, as coef. B shows. The powerful midship section, 
heavy shoe, and good freeboard combine to provide 
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for 
Heating 


the convenient warmth of an electric 
heater is ever ready at the turn of a 
switch. You can turn it low enough 
to take off just the chillofa cool morning, 
or. high enough to defy the cold of a 
winter's storm. It’s safe heat, too, for 
there are no flames to ignite the wood- 
work or furnishings. The heating ele- 
ment is completely surrounded by a 
protecting screen. 


Westinghouse electric air heaters are of 
styles and sizes to fit your every need— 
whether for cabin, stateroom or pilot 
house. 


-or- Cooking 


with no flames to make a fire hazard, 
no coal to carry nor ashes to handle, no 
burners to clean nor fuel supply to re- 
plenish, electricity gives you a safe, con- 
venient and clean galley. 


Electric equipment is compact. Your 
galley can be smaller, yet have the same 
amount of working space and the same 
cooking capacity when electricity is used. 


Westinghouse electric galley equipment 
includes everything from a small hot 
plate to a full-sized range with a roast- 
ing Oven. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Mansfield Works 


Mansfield, Ohio 


Sales Offices in All Principal American Cities 
Service Stations in All Principal American Ports 


Westinghouse 



































Keep Her Fit with 
PLASTIC WOOD 


[Reg. U. S. Pat. Off] 


Handles Like Putty~~Hardens Into Wood 


Our Engineering Service Dept. will study and 
answer any specific problems where Plastic Wood 
might be profitably used by owners or builders. 


At Ship Chandlers, Hardware and Paint Stores 


1 Ib. can $1.00 4 Ib. can 35 cts. 


Addison-Leslie Co., 44 Bolivar St., Canton, Mass. 
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, HARDWARE IN ACTION! 


' The Sands Point Boatbuilders Corp. rs 
(formerly Isaac E. Smith), Port Wash. 
ington, N. Y., have joined the ranks 4 

| of boatbuilders using Tiebout Stand- 4 

' ardized Hardware and Shipping f 

Equipment. 

In addition to their Star Class 

boats, as illustrated, Sands 4 

Point use Tiebout Hard- re 
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ware exclusively in their 
| complete line of 
| small sail and 
» power boats. 
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From the Chesapeake to Watch Hill 
(Continued from page 45) 


keepers, who came forward, undertook the task of open- 
ing the bridge for a second time and were good enough to 
set us on the right course. Swerving with the current we 
barely missed the pilings of the bridge as we went through 
the narrow passage. 

Except for numerous halts in order to pass under bridges, 
the rest of the day was uneventful. Atlantic City seemed 
strange indeed, passing through on the landward side 
where only the backs of hotels and many cottages were 
in sight. 

Late in the afternoon the fog lifted, giving us our first 
glimpse of blue in three days. Our good fortune was short- 
lived, however, for only a few miles from Beach Haven, 
a fog more dense than any we had encountered seemed to 
drop upon us from nowhere, obscuring the buoys, and 
forcing us to resort to the compass as a means of staying 
in the channel. In a few minutes the short keel was scrap- 
ing on the bottom and before we could stop we were weil 
aground. 

The most definite idea of our location was that we were 
somewhere in Little Egg Inlet. Everything seemed dark 
and mysterious. We could not see many yards from the 
boat, and the only sound that disturbed an absolute 
silence was the noise of the breakers somewhere in the 
distance, and the shrill cry of an occasional sea gull. 
Completely baffled as to what to do, we first blew an 
S.0.S. in the hope that somebody might approach and 
give us our bearings. But if we were heard, nobody seemed 
interested. Then C. B. and Charley hopped into the dory, 
and set out to reconnoiter, by soundings or buoys, keeping 
in touch with the boat by shouting. The water was uni- 
formly shallow but the search was productive in that a 
mosquito-infested reed island was discovered. As soon as 
the boat was regained we anxiously sought this on the 
chart. The tide had been coming in so that by the time 
we had agreed on our possibile location, we were enabled 
to proceed blindly forward in an effort to reach deeper 
water. 

All at once Charley emitted a shout and pointed to 
starboard. There, in the dark grayness of the fog, was the 
black silhouette of a nun buoy. What a relief! With sin- 
cere thanks to Providence and an absolute disregard of 
marine laws, we pulled over and tied fast to what we 
knew was substantial anchorage, and turned in for the 
night. 

It was with not a little curiosity that we arose the next 
morning and looked about to see where we had spent the 
night. To our consternation Beach Haven was certainly 
less than one-half mile across the water. Getting under 
| way, we followed the buoys and arrived shortly at the 











BRENNIG'S OWN Flag Cigarettes 
On board “Sinco” 
Owner, William B. Leeds, Esq. 






You may have your 
private signal and club 
burgee printed, in all 
theircorrectcolors, 
on Brennig's Own. 


BRENNIG'S OWN 
flag cigarettes are 
hand rolled from the 
finest Turkish tobaccos. 
Packed in sealed tins 
of 100 with plain, gold, 
straw, cork or platinum 
tips. 




























“The original brush end cigarette” 


Regular Size i 
Beach Haven Yacht Club, and loaded up with an ample 


supply of food. 

Ctir—- The day was bright and clear, but a strong breeze 
ruffled the waters. After some dispute we decided on 

Barnegat as the northern terminus of our inland route. 

Conscious of the shoal that lay between Barnegat Bay 

and the ocean, we thought it prudent to ask a few yachts- 

men whether it would be fairly safe to cross it on such a 


King Size 








Sa caeell TRACE MARK 





ith ; , , 
Price per 1000 M port “i = windy day. Their responses, without exception, were 
flags in 3 colo very discouraging. Some thought it suicide to attempt to 
’ , . get across it in a 26-foot boat. We thanked them for their 
King Size $65.00 — Regular Size $45.00 advice, started the engine, and headed for Barnegat — for 


better or for worse. 
When the bay was reached it was not without dismay 
that we observed yachts three times the size of our own 


($3.00 additional if 4 colors are required) 


BRENNIG’S OWN—FLAG DEPT. small craft laying-to, awaiting less wind and tide before 
501 Fifth Ave., At 42nd Street, New York City putting out to sea. This sight, combined with that of the 
turbulent waters ahead, led us to seek the advice of the 








lighthouse keeper. The gentleman blandly informed us 
that we could do it if we followed his directions, and if 
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ANY SIZE TO FIT YOUR BOATS 
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For Yacht Clubs, Service Stations, Demonstration Floats and Private Landings. Is your home on the water 
front? Then entertain your guests at luncheon, tea or dance parties on one of our Floating Patios. The patio may be 
decorated with tables, parasols or a canopy-covered dance floor — shrubs, vines, plants or a fountain may be used and if 
you desire you may have an old-fashioned well with its ‘‘old oaken bucket.” Spanish or any other effect may be had and 


any color scheme is possible. 


Let us solve your moori roblems. 

We also build a steel floating break- 

water which can be moored in such a 

manner that a calm anchorage can be 

maintained in harbors in such open 

ae as are found in Long Island 
und. 


WALSH-BUGBEE CO., INC. 


Engineers, Manufacturers and Builders 


ARTISTIC STEEL FLOATS AND DOCKS 


206 East Hanover Street, Trenton, N. J. 
Telephones — 6257-8 


Our up-to-date equipment is ideal for 
high-class runabouts and cruisers. 


Why use an improvised and dangerous 

float? Walsh-Bugbee installations as- 

— the safety of your family and the 
at. 











Get Your Universal Now! 





Universal Super-Four 
—G:L.R. 50 h.p.; 
G.L.H. 45 h.p.; G.L.S. 
35 h.p. 





Universal Flexifour — 
World’s most popular 
10-15 h.p. marine 
motor. 


New Universal Six 80 
h.p., 550 Ibs. New Uni- 
versal Eight 110 h.p., 
670 Ibs. 


All direct drive Uni- 
versal Motors are avail- 
able with the built-in 
Universal Silent Reduc- 
tion Drive in either 
2% to 1 or 1% tol 
reduction ratio. 





You who thought your old motors 
would do, but are tired of tinkering 
instead of traveling, tired of poking 
along instead of getting the thrill 
the modern motor can give; and 
you who thought you would wait 
another year to get your boat and 
motor — now is the time to order 
your Universal. The best days of 
the season are just ahead. Uni- 
versal Super-Four or Flexifour on 
your boat now offers a_ bigger 
dividend in pleasure than any 
investment you could make. Thrill- 
ing speed. Freedom. Real fun, 
real relaxation away from the 
motoring throng. There's ' still 
time to make it a wonderful sum- 
mer. Write today for complete 
facts and name of your nearest 
Universal dealer. 


UNIVERSAL MOTOR CO. 
63 Harrison St. Oshkosh, Wis. 


Not connected with any other 
firm using the name ‘‘ Universal” 





Electric Plants, Industrial Engines. Pumping Units 

















Over 2,500 on the Seas 


PRRUNSWICK-EROSSCHELL with 
over thirty years of successful 
application to marine refrigeration, 
has met every exacting demand found 
in marine service. 


There is an economical size and type of 
Brunswick-Kroeschell unit for every. 
marine refrigerating requirement — 
with the choice of either the am- 
monia or carbon dioxide systems. 
154A 


BRUNSWICK-KROESCHELL COMPANY 


to Ice Making Machinery 


NEW BRUNSWICK,NJ. - CHICAGO, ILL. 
a aan 
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we did not it was a good thing that the Coast Guard was 
not too far away. 

With inward skepticism, we put out. By the time we 
had gone 75 yards the water had become so rough that 
we lost all memory of the keeper’s directions, and were 

LU XU RI E S concerned only with staying afloat. Besides, we had waited 
too long to change our course, and anything but heading 


into the waves would have meant instant swamping. 

Careening and pitching, we went on, striking rougher 

and rougher water. Encountering immense waves created 

ag by the high wind and fast flowing tide, our boat seemed to 

y] ] D IN G mount skyward until our engine was almost stalled by 
R the steep and abrupt ascent, then raced madly as we 


plunged down the precipitous slope beyond the cres_ of 


CO M FO RIS the waves. Twice we hit the sandy bottom, only to be 
hoisted up again by an onrushing wave, and to continue 





our see-sawing path over the shoal. The propeller fre- 


quently cleared the water completely, causing the engine 
WN W ew | CONNECTICUT . SW 
sal i 
DAWN CRUISERS ’. a; 


E invite you to familiarize your- 

self with the decided advantages 
of Dawn ownership. Each of the three 
models built provides the highest pos- 
sible order of cruising luxury and fine 
riding comfort . . . at prices to satisfy 
your shrewdest buying instincts or 
most fastidious tastes. Besides elegance 
of detail and perfect space apportion- 
ment the New Dawn models reveal an 
inbuilt strength — a reassuring excel- 
lence of workmanship and stout design 
to win your absolute confidence. Why 
not inspect our shops and see for your- 
self how Dawn boats are built for the 
discriminating world of yachting? 


DAWN BOAT CORPORATION 


Clason Point rvye New York City 
Phone Westchester 7000 





Outward and homeward track 
of Peggy. 


to speed up so quickly that once it was thrown out of 


so The Dawn ‘*38’’ si ix —i ed . 
with the Kermath six-cylinder 65 h-p. | gear. Nobody said a word, but clung to some support 


Le *$8875— ” lest he be thrown overboard by the pitching of the boat. 
Fortunately, this stretch of rough and shallow-water 


The Dawn ‘'45"’ accommodates six in 
addition to one paid hand. Powered was only about 400 yards long; beyond, the ocean was 


f ' ve — disturbed only by the long ground swells lifting the boat 
j $14,600 lightly up and down. Now was our chance to see what had 


standardized design with twin-screw 


1st ion eee paid hands | COUld hardly have been produced by anything short of an 


$29,500 


ok The Dawe 56-feeter exesom-bullt to been happening in the cabin. It presented a chaos that 
‘ 
i 


earthquake. Dishes had been thrown out of their racks, 
and the broken pieces lay scattered over the floor. Blank- 
ets, utensils and other paraphernalia looked as if they had 
been shuffled together by the capriciousness of some 
giant. 

The rest of the trip up the coast was a thoroughly 
enjoyable one. Chugging along about a mile and a half 
from the beach, we passed the numerous summer colonies 
that border the Jersey coast line, and reached Sandy 
Hook about 6 in the afternoon. Darkness was approach- 
ing, but we continued steadily on and soon came within 
sight of the myriad lights that blaze across the water 
from Coney Island. Shortly after we were safely anchored 
in Gravesend Bay. 
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IMMEDIATE 





DELIVERY 


46-FT. STANDARDIZED TWIN-SCREW CRUISER 





Off-shore specialized twin-screw cruiser, 46’ in length, 10’ 9” beam, and 3’ 6” draft, powered with 
two 65 h.p. Engines. One of the outstanding features is a separate room for crew on starboard side, 
with extra toilet and wash basin. Craft is entirely finished in mahogany and everything finished to 
make a complete job, including Protane stove, electric bilge pump, independent electric lighting 
plant (Homelite system), screens for all windows, doors, hatches, etc., ropes, anchors, cushions, 
linoleum on floor, etc. Delivered at Greenwich, $16,000. 


By acting now you can get immediate delivery on a Ruddock Custom Built Cruiser. Since 1870 this 
organization has been building boats famed for their fine workmanship, seaworthiness and comfort 


W. F.RUDDOCK BOAT & YACHT WORKS, Inc., - 


Tel. | GREENWICH 
200 ” CONNECTICUT 
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New York Harbor Outboard 


MARATHON 


THE GREAT RACE for OUTBOARDS 


JULY 28th 


The Battery, New York City 
to Red Bank, New Jersey 


Distance, 32 miles entirely within the harbor 


| sgg0.00 


in cash prizes 
for 
Classes B and C 


| No entry fee All welcome 




















| Red Bank Y.C. Race Committee 
P. O. Box 385, Red Bank, New Jersey 






























re on you a comfortable feeling 
of security to know that you 
have an Oberdorfer Automatic Bilge 
Pump on board your boat to protect 
it in case it springs a leak with no 
one on board. It is also a great con- 
venience to find your boat bailed 
out at all times. The New Model 
‘“B’’ has a capacity up to 350 gallons 
per hour. It operates on a 6- or 
12-volt storage battery. Current 
consumption is low. Automatic or 
constant action as desired. Height 
10’. Easy to install. Price $25.75 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 









HAND BILGE PUMP 


The Oberdorfer Hand Bilge Pump is 
recommended where current is not 
available and as an auxiliary to a 
motor driven pump. 

Send for Complete Bulletin on:Oberdorfer Pumps 

which includes circulating pumps and 
motor driven outfits. 

M. L. OBERDORFER BRASS CO. 

2206 Thompson Road Syracuse, N. Y. 





Oberdorfer Pumps | 
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RUNABOUT 


The Sport trend is toward the water and 
riding the crest of this ever-increasing 
wave of enthusiasm is the Dart Run- 
about, which is available in 22% ft. — 
26-ft. and 30-ft. sizes. The 26-ft. and the 
30-ft. are built in both the open and 
closed type. Each boat produced is 
given sufficient individual attention to 
produce a masterpiece, with the result 
that every Dart boat exemplifies qual- 
ity thruout. Write for complete details. 


INDIAN LAKE BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
348 East High Street 


LIMA, OHIO 
Permanent Display Rooms 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
50 West 17th St. 2222 Diversey Pkwy. 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


20 Brookline Ave. 102 So. Fourth St. 
MIAMI 


Miami Beach Boat Slips 
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The next day was to witness an increment to our party 
in the person of one Dick Alexander. After : late start 
from Gravesend Bay, a short run brought us in sight of 
the Battery, where we were to take Dick ~ board. He 
sighted us quite a way off, for we had hung a nuge orange 
and black banner from the mast. His shout, accompanied 
by gesticulations, enabled us to locate him, at the same 
time attracting the curiosity of a cosmopolitan group of 
idlers from lower Manhattan. Quite a crowd gathered as, 
weaving in and out to avoid ferryboats and barges, we 
maneuvered our boat close to where he stood. Having 
thrown us his suitcase and jumped aboard, his first ex- 
clamation was, ‘‘Is this the boat?’’ In one voice we as- 
sured him that it most certainly was the boat, and we'd 
have no belittling remarks about it. 

The crowd along the rail cheered as we shoved off, and 
tooting the horn in a farewell response, we were again on 
our way. Out in the middle of the harbor, where tug boat 
traffic was heaviest, the engine, without warning, gave a 
discouraged whine and ceased to function. Here was a 
novel emergency. When in doubt we always got out the 
chart. This time, the only information it gave was that it 
was too deep to anchor. Ed and Walt placed themselves 
at the bow and stern, where with the aid of paddles, they 
pushed the Peggy away from a line of barges being towed 
by. Dick located himself on the back seat and exchanged 
insults with the crews on the passing barges. Charley 
opened the hatch and gazed at the engine. Suddenly he 
had an inspiration and looked in the gas tank. Not a drop. 
He grabbed the extra can of gas as C. B., determined to 
make use of the chart somehow, twisted it into an impro- 
vised funnel. The funnel served its purpose in allowing 
enough gas to spatter into the tank below to carry us to 
the New York Yacht Club Station, where we replenished 
our supply. 

Long Island Sound offered the most pleasant cruising 
waters yet encountered. We were favored’ with sunny 
weather and a gentle breeze for the rest of the voyage to 
Watch Hill, which we reached the following day. Our 
reception was not what we had hoped it would be. We 
proceeded to the Ocean House and found to our keen dis- 
appointment that our friends had departed the previous 
day. One day and two nights were spent at Watch Hill, 


| nursing our grief and disappointment. Then, succumbing 


to the lure of cruising, we put out, on the morning of 
September 2nd, this time for home. The trip down the 
Sound was pleasant, but unexciting. The night was spent 
at Bridgeport, Connecticut. On the following morning a 
thick fog lay over the unruffled waters of the Sound, so a 
course was picked out on the compass, which Walt, who 
was at the wheel, tried to follow. He couldn’t seem to 
keep his eye on the compass, however, so by the time the 
fog lifted we had crossed the Sound three times, but had 
not progressed many miles towards New York. 

Walt was still at the wheel in the afternoon when we 
sailed down the East River, seeking some place to anchor. 
Thomas Jefferson Park seemed to offer the only place, 
although it was by no means attractive. Ed, C. B., and 
Charley were up forward ready to throw over the anchor, 
and as the boat slowly approached the side of the park 
they yelled at Walt to put it in reverse to avoid a collision. 
Slow speed reverse did not produce satisfactory results, 
so he opened it up, and glanced around a moment later 
to see the bow of the dory being pulled under the water, 
as the tow-line wound round and round the propeller. 
The mishap was the result of pure carelessness, but the 
many strands of rope which now encircled the propeller 
shaft had to be removed. With a bread knife in his hand 
and a life preserver about his body, C. B. consented to 
submerge himself in the filthy water and make an effort 
to disentangle the rope. He succeeded in cutting it, but 
even after slipping off the life preserver and diving under 
the boat five times, the Gordian tangle was still securely 
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« | | Hyde Automatic F eathering Propellers 
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Ige il . : . 
ied remove the drag of solid wheels when the boat is under sail 

e | ese 

of Owners of auxiliary type boats should learn of the advantages of these propellers | 
vo Positive in operation. No hollow | 
a 2 | shafts or levers. No springs or cams. | 
= | Guaranteed to drive ahead, feather | 
“8 | and reverse without jamming. Will | 
"d function perfectly in all positions. | 
id HYDE STUFFING BOX 
on | 
at | 
. 
a | 
e | 
it | 
2S | 
A WORKING FEATHERED | 
; | Festa ong Babbitt “ | 
y | Our booklet describes addi- ee nai Hyde products are preferred 
e | tional products and contains —_ by discriminating yachts- | 
’ || valuable information. Write | Made of best materials and a stuffing | men. Our reputation is built | 
) for it. box of highest quality. on performance. ) 
: Hyde turbine type propellers for speed and efficiency. Hyde no-weed propellers for weed infested waters. Hyde 
| stuffing boxes, stern bearings and adjustable struts. Bronze and steel shafting, set screws, lag screws and hanger bolts. __| 
| 

| 
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HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY 

















An opportunity — 
GENUINE NAVY BOAT COMPASS 


At A Fraction of its Real Value 





E HAVE 

just pur- 
chased the re- 
maining surplus | 
compasses from 
the ater 
and pass a me 
bargain and sav- 
ing on to you. 


! x = 


These compasses cost Uncle Sam $75.00 each. While the 
limited quantity lasts, you can secure one for $17.50 
F.O.B. Philadelphia. 

Compass has a 7%-inch card, made entirely of brass, built 
into a very fine polished wooden case with brass hangers. 
Size of case 1344” x 134" x 8” deep. Weight 32 Ibs. 

Made by the best compass makers and perfect in every 
respect. The Government has removed the liquid before 
shipping, however this can be replaced at very small cost. 


ORDER NOW BEFORE THEY ARE ALL SOLD 
DREIFUS & COMPANY, INC. 


Army & Navy Goods Tents & Camp Supplies 
2007-09 Frankford Ave. 12-14 So. 2nd Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


General Catalog sent you upon request 
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RAY BOATS. Standard 36-footer — 
known and admired from Tortugas 
to Quoddy Head. 

“We have been using MANNING’S MARINE 
Anti-fouling Green and Red on all of our models for 
the past year and are mighty glad to report that it has 
proven most satisfactory in every way.” 


Some Territory Available for 
Responsible Agents 


EDWIN M. HILL Pem2auid Harbor 
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Established 1830 


SHIPMATE 
GAS RANGES 


Open the cock and light the gas. 
That’s all. 


In operation, SHIPMATE Gas 
Ranges using SHIPMATE gas are 
identical with standard city gas 
ranges, maximum heat being devel- 
oped instantly upon the burners 
being lighted. 


The burners themselves do not 
require the slightest preheating nor 
is there any sort of a “generating” 
apparatus to bother with before the 
burners will function. 


Open the cock and light the gas. 
That’s all. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY: 


The only SHIPMATE makers 


Stamford, Conn. 
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wrapped around the propeller. As he came out shivering 
and dirty, Walt went over the side into the repulsive 
waters and after 15 or 20 minutes of unpleasant labor, 
finally removed the rope. 

The next morning we set out on a course which would 
take us through the Raritan Canal to Bordentown, and 
thence to the Delaware and Chesapeake Canal, from which 
we could follow the same path traversed less than a fort- 
night ago. At New Brunswick we discovered that the 
canal was closed and that it would be necessary to lay 
over until Monday, which we did with some discontent. 

At 10:30 on Monday, Labor Day, we entered the first 
lock. Bridges somewhat hindered an otherwise steady 
progress, but darkness found us beyond Trenton in the 
last lock at Bordentown. 

It was a beautiful night. A full moon, partly concealed 
by high trees, cast its silvery beams on the quiet waters 
of the Delaware. Guided by the light beacons on the 
banks, we continued on, no sound signalling our passage 
save the rippling of the water as it fell into a miniature 
waterfall away from the sharp prow of the boat. We ap- 
proached Philadelphia shortly before midnight. At the 
stroke of 12 we were in the harbor, where, as if by magic, 
our peaceful voyage was converted into a series of hair 
raising maneuvers as C. B., responding to directions 
issued from the bow by Walt, steered in and out among 
the myriad red and green lights that seemed to be bearing 
down on us from all angles, often barely averting a catas- 
trophe. We got through the harbor, nevertheless, and 
found anchorage near the Navy Yard. 

The following day was the least eventful but perhaps 
the most enjoyable of the entire cruise. A slight mist hung 
over the river as we set out, but was soon dispersed by the 
warm sun rapidly mounting the heavens, leaving a blue 
sky variegated now and then by fleecy clouds. The late 
afternoon found us in the upper reaches of the Chesa- 
peake. A gorgeous sunset ended the last day of our cruise. 
A few hours’ run in the moonlight, guided by flash buoys 
and lighthouses, brought us to Gibson Island. The boat 
was moored and we silently rowed ashore, fervently hop- 
ing that fortune would again favor us with the opportu- 
nity for a like excursion. 





Where Are the Outboards Going ? 
(Continued from page 36) 


boat, especially in small cruisers and runabouts. With the 
growing power of outboard engines we can see clearly the 
advent of runabouts and cruisers of, say, 22 feet in length, 
propelled by outboard motors at satisfactory speeds. The 
entire hull can then be given over to the owner’s use. 

Then there is the question of service which has always 
confronted the small boat owner. The marine engine 
agencies do the best they can to service their engines in 
nearby waters, but service stations are scarce on any 
water front. This lack has had a deterring influence on 
many a prospective boat purchaser. Every motor car 
owner knows the importance of service to his car, and it 
was only when service stations became numerous that 
motor cars multiplied. The power boat field is awaiting 
such a time. In the meantime, the outboard engine now, 
and detachable motors of future years as they develop, 
will help solve the problem. Detachable in form, and of 
lighter materials, the motor may be taken downtown in 
the back of your car to the shop. You can take it back the 
same way and not have to wait for some overworked 
mechanic to get down to some distant boat club, perhaps 
without the right tools. When winter comes you can take 
it home to your own garage or cellar for an overhauling at 
your leisure. 
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supervision. 


Consultations, 
Surveys and 
Insurance 

















; Viking—Designed by Theodore D. Weils 
COMPLETE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Reliable data on Sail, and Auxiliary, and Full Powered Yachts fitted with Steam, Diesel, or Gasoline 
propelling machinery, direct, gear or electrically connected to propellers. 

Model tests insure every dollar invested, and yachts designed by this office are notable for their freedom 
from extras. Your first cost is the final cost. Every line and detail is worked out under my personal 


SINCE 1902 IN NEW YORK CITY 


THEODORE D. WELLS 


Naval Architect S Engineer 


33 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY Work 
TELEPHONE BOWLING GREEN 0548 
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Yacht Brokerage 
and Commercial 
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Jerse 
Marine §aints ¢ Varnishes 
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For Bottoms, ‘‘ New Jersey” Copper Paint 
Red, Brown or Green. For above the water- 
line, ‘‘ New Jersey’’ Yacht White will stand 
washing and scrubbing. ‘‘ New Jersey"’ Spar 
— will not turn white and holds its 
gloss. 


Write for Booklet, “Davy Jones’ Locker," 
About Painis and How to Use Them 


Sold by Dealers in Marine Hardware and Boat Supplies 










NEW JERSEY PAINT WORKS 
HARRY LOUDERBOUGH, INC. 
WAYNE & FREEMONT STREETS 


JERSEY CITY, N. J., U. S. A. 


136 S. FRONT STREET 
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Washable Porcelain- 
Like Already Finished 


WALL COVERING 
FOR 
Bath Rooms + Galleys « Pantries 


Stanco Tile will not warp, crack or shrink. Stanco Tile has made good in 
many yachts. Marine architects and boat builders are requested to write 
for particulars. 


ELISHA WEBB & SON CO. 


Selling Agents for the Marine Trade 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Navicor, Charles H. Thorne, Chicago, Owner. Designed by H. C. Grebe &9 Co., Chicago; 
Built by Burger Boat Co., Manitowoc, Wis. Equipped with Kohler Electric Plant 


Kohler Electric Plants 
for balanced, 4-cylinder 


smoothness 


sy quiet, vibraticnless smoothness of the Kohler 
4-cylinder engine is one of the remarkable fea- 
tures of the performance of Kohler Electric Plants in 
supplying electric light and power for marine service. 


And no less remarkable is the 
reliability with which these plants 
function — their constant readi- 
ness to deliver full rated capacity 
in hour after hour of steady or 
intermittent running, as the need 
may be, and for season after 


season. 

Kohler owners en- 
joy a quality of elec- 
trical service which 
is best compared to 
regular city service. 
Fully automatic op- 
eration is obtained 
through a small au- 
tomobile-type start- 
ing battery, with 
110-volt current for 
standard lamps and 
appliances flowing 
full-powered direct 
from the generator. 


A fine feature of some models 
is a compact dual-purpose battery 
which supplies 32-volt current for 
running lights when the plant is 
not operating, in addition to fur- 
nishing energy for automatic start- 
ing whenever any light or appliance 


in the 110-volt circuitis turned on. 


Kohler Electric Plant 


Model DP 
1% K.W.; 110 Volt D.C. 


Other models, 2, 5 and 
10 K.W. 


The favorable ver- 
dict of leading naval 
architects and yachts- 
menwill beconfirmed 
in your own mind if 
you will even casu- 
ally study the quali- 
fications of Kohler 
Electric Plants. We 
urge you to call upon 
the Kohler branch for 
a demonstration, or, 
if that is not conven- 
ient, to mail us the 
coupon below. 


Kohler Co., Founded /873,Kohler,Wis. Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Branches in Principal Cities 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF KOHLER PLUMBING FIXTURES 


KOHLERoFKOHLER 


Electric Plants 


Automatic—110 Volt D. C.—No Storage Batteries 


Send coupon for FREE 24-page book 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the Kohler Electric Plant booklet. 


Street 





Name 





Use in which interested. 
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Manufacturers of outboard motors are now experi- 
menting extensively with muffling devices and practical 
four-cycle motors are beginning to appear. The outstand- 
ing objection to the outboard — its noise — will soon be a 
matter for the race committee, and no one else, to con- 
sider. The family outboard will be muffled satisfactorily. 

The owner of the cruiser of medium size and of the 
small yacht is directly affected and benefited by the 
outboard movement in the development of better din- 
ghies. Time was when dinghies were not what we should 
call dependable creatures unless built of heavy stuff, a 
feature which rendered them difficult of handling on a 
one-man boat. The light ones were apt to be. Today there 
are any number of reliable, light weight, fast, well 
balanced dinghies on the market and in use everywhere. 
These carry more people, behave better in rough water, 
and answer more readily to control than the older heavier 
type. The outboard engine has become a thoroughly 
reliable power plant for this dinghy, thereby saving many 
hours and much labor. 

Truly, we do progress. The ‘water louse,” the lowly 
outboard of a few seasons back, is having a big hand in the 
trend of events and will continue to be a big factor in the 
years of development and expansion immediately ahead 
of us. 





Recent Yacht Sales 
Reported by Lloyd's Register of American Y achts 


Blue Bell, 73’ power cruiser. Sold by Albert T. Bell to E. R. Daniels, of 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Lanai, 73’ power cruiser. Sold by Mrs. Arthur Curtis James to Wil- 
liam M. Kingsley, of New York City. 

Lynx, 66’ schooner. Sold by Nathaniel Ayer to Bradford Ellsworth, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Malabar III, 32’ auxiliary schooner. Sold by Everett Morss, Jr., to 
William Hall, of Salem, Mass. 

Paladin II, 58’ auxiliary ketch. Now owned by Allen Tobey, and 
renamed Adare. 

Priscilla, 59’ power cruiser. Sold by A. E. Bendelari, of Chicago, to 
Francis H. Hardy, of Washington, D. C. 

Miramichi, 163’ power yacht. Sold by Robert P. Scripps to Henry D. 
Walbridge, of New York City, and renamed Walucia III. 

Ruth, 8-Metre Class Sloop. Sold by Franklin C. Edson to T. J. S. 
Flint, of Rye, N. Y. 

Comoco, 132’ power yacht. Sold by R. W. Judson to James E. Whitin, 
of Whitinsville, Mass. 

Sunshine III, 54’ power cruiser. Sold by Mrs. S. Thurston Ballard to 
Stephen D. Baker, of New York City. 

Klahanee, 76’ power cruiser. Sold by Lucius M. Wainwright to F. L. 
Richards, of New York City. 

Vidor, 162’ power yacht. Sold by Carl Tucker to H. E. Manville, of 
New York City, and renamed Hi-Esmaro. 

Flash, 61’ power cruiser, formerly Polly Lee. Sold by Richard S. Al- 
drich to Clifford M. Leonard, of Chicago. 

Namoa, 33’ auxiliary schooner. Sold by Robert B. Noyes to John A 
Sweetser, of New York City. 

Alicia, 30’ schooner. Sold by Roderick Stephens to Miller R. Hutch- 
inson, of Great Neck, L. I. 

Naviator, Victory.Class sloop. Sold by Arthur P. Hatch, of Stamford, 
Conn., to Arthur I. Levine, of New York City. 

Chantey, 26’ sloop, formerly Bonita IV. Sold by Eben B. Knowlton to 
A. E. VanBibber, of Philadelphia. . 

Hilaria, 32’ auxiliary schooner. Sold by A. E. VanBibber to Hubert 
Schaddelee, of Chicago. 

Otranto, Victory Class sloop. Sold by Burton H. Jackson to R. C. 
Roetyer, of Larchmont, N. Y. 

Fiji II, 30’ sloop. Sold by William C. Atwater, Jr., to Ernest R. Beh- 
rend, of Erie, Pa. 

Summer Girl, 93’ power cruiser. Sold by J. G. Roberts to Carle C. 
Conway, of New York City. 

Glenkara, 42’ auxiliary ketch. Sold by Guidet M. Buckley to S. M. 
Anioni, of New York City. 

Julie M., 43’ power cruiser. Sold by R. M. Smith to Winslow S. 
Pierce, of New York City. 

Swan, 113’ power yacht. Sold by Herman Lee Meader to Miss Mildred 
Malleson. 

Doris, 76’ power cruiser. Sold by Walker Inman to Frank A. McHugh, 
of Wilmington, Del. 
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35’ PLAYMATE DOING 24 MILES WITH SCRIPPS H-6 


@ Orders for this popular line of sea roving SEA SKIFFS are keeping us exceedingly busy 
— far beyond our expectations. @ But you can still get a PLAYMATE if you act quickly. 
@ The Wheeler line is complete and includes outboard cruisers from 18’ to 35’ — as well as 
our 26’, 28’, 31’ and 35’ fast boats. @| There is a Wheeler Boat of the size, speed and accom- 
modation to suit your requirements. Send for our literature — but better yet — come out 


WHEELER SHIPYARD 


and see them! 


Foot of HARWAY AVENUE 


BENSONHURST 5091 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


















Outboard Motorboats Win 


when planked with 


PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 





Used in such craft as: 


“Miss Atlantic’? — Winner in Class B, April 21, 
1928, Albany to New York Marathon 

“Baby Whale’’ — Winner of all three Class C races 
at Worcester, establishing two World Records for C 
amateur and free-for-all Marathon 


“Baby Whale’? — Winner of A. C. F. Trophy at 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 1927 

“‘Baby Whale” — Winner — Albany to N. Y. race, 
April 14, 1928 


No greater test can be made on a hull than in a speed-boat 
race, and PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY IS THE CHOICE 
of many speed-boat builders, because it combines: 


STRENGTH 
; LIGHTNESS OF WEIGHT 
DURABILITY 
FREEDOM FROM DEFECTS 
MODERATE COST 


Are YOU using Philippine Mahogany, too? 


We specialize in thin planking, 4”, ,°;", and 34”, and will 
be glad to quote on receipt of your schedule. 


Descriptive circular and sample on request 


INDIANA QUARTERED OAK COMPANY 


225 East Avenue Long Island City, N. Y. 














Photo by courtesy Sea Sled Corporation 


The Pioneer Magnetic Compass is more 
widely known each year . . . more widely 
appreciated by pilots of speed boats and 
fast cruisers . .. more frequently installed 
by manufacturers of these craft. 


Ask for complete information. 


PIONEER INSTRUCGENT COMPANY 
754 LEXINGTON AVE.BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


frlistBosts ply 
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Yachting 
: Deep Water Sailing 
SO 1444 7, 2 tc g (Continued from page 48) 
and aft line as the engine. The tank has a gauge glass by 
which the consumption can be measured and is filled by a 
semirotary pump from the main tanks, which may thus 
I, I C WY ato J* be placed in the most suitable position. By this means the 
O feed to the carburetor is practically unaffected by the 
angle of heel of the yacht. When a revolution counter, as 
y/ y a” yj 3 well as a gauge glass, is fitted, the working of the engine 
if Ly can be watched closely; and if the propeller is a solid one 
i A Pad! the counter may be used as a speed indicator and gives 

2s om j very accurate readings after careful calibration. 

If the installation is one in which the propeller is al- 
lowed to revolve while the ship is sailing, the stern bearing 
of the engine must be watched carefully. Amaryllis could 
do 11 knots on a free reach, and at this speed, of course, 
the propeller was revolving at more than double the speed 
at which the stern bearing was intended to work. The 
drag is very heavy and at about 8 knots the propeller, 
when the clutch was in, would turn the engine unless the 
flywheel was lashed so that it could not move. With the 
clutch out the stern bearing became hot and noisy, for 
of course it was not designed to withstand this sort of 
thing for hours on end. To get over this difficulty I had a 
large white metal bearing arranged against which a collar 

28-30 M. P.H on the shaft could bear when the flange coupling to the 

Sceeaadh with engine was disconnected and the shaft dropped back 

150 H.P. KERMATH about one-half an inch. This, I think, is a point which 

$6,950 00 rary needs attention when a variable or feathering propeller 
eee is not used. 

I fitted Amaryllis with what is called in the Navy a 

“‘stand pipe.’’ By this means the cooling water inlet can 

be cleared at any time while the ship is at sea. The fitting 

consists of a large diameter brass pipe having a straight 

through opening in the skin of the ship. The pipe is ver- 

tical and the top of it is some inches above the water level 

and fitted with a water-tight screw cap. The smaller feed 

pipe to the engine comes off at about half way up the 

stand pipe, and the outlet to the engine is guarded by a 

removable filter. There is no grid on the ship’s bottom. If 

the feed becomes choked it is necessary only to unscrew 

the cap, remove the filter, and clear the stand pipe by 

passing something right through it. The stand pipe could, 

of course, be closed entirely by a sea cock. I believe that 

some arrangement such as this is absolutely necessary 

when a yacht will sail in waters where there is a large 

quantity of floating weed, or where there are millions of 

jelly fish such as one sometimes finds in the Norwegian 


Tae world’s greatest sea boats’’ is not an 
idle description of Banfield Sea Skiffs. They have 
cruised under their own power from New York 
to the frigid Arctic and return, and even to South 
America. Banfield boats are popular wherever 
motor boating is indulged on both hemispheres. 
One owner reports a 17,000-mile cruise in less than fjords. 


As regards fuel; here, owing to the price of gasoline, 
paraffin was formerly the only alternative to heavy oil 
fuel; and the engines designed for using the latter are 
generally too big and heavy for purely auxiliary purposes. 
But paraffin is very unpleasant stuff on board a yacht, 
and in building an auxiliary I would choose gasoline for a 
small yacht and heavy oil for a larger one. Whatever the 
fuel chosen, I believe in having the engine room, if pos- 
sible, separated from the rest of the ship by a water-tight 
bulkhead. In order to deaden the sound, and concentrate 
the weight, the fiel and fresh water tanks might well be 


a year. 


The Banfield ‘*32"’ is the fastest stock cruiser built 
today. Its thrilling 30-mile-an-hour speed and ease 
of control rival that of the finest express runabout. 
Its accommodations lack nothing in absolute 
yachting comfort. Superior sea-skiff design, over- 
rugged construction and fine workmanship bring 
to you in the Banfield *‘32’’ a boat in which you 
can place absolute confidence to weather the 
roughest blow as well as to give years of genuine 


satisfaction. 


You are invited to personally inspect this won- 
derful boat at the Banfield showroom nearest 


arranged athwartships on each side of this bulkhead. 
The natural temptation in building a ship is to design 
her simply to suit one’s personal requirements; but it is 


you, or write today for illustrated literature. 


BANFIELD SEA SKIFF WORKS INC. 


SALES OFFICES AND PERMANENT EXHIBIT 
277 Park Ave. Bldg.- s02'texincton ave. New York City 


PLANT: LARGEST BUILDERS OF 
ATLANTIC HIGHLANDS, NEW JERSEY SCA SKIFFS in THE WORLD 


shortsighted to disregard the possibility of wishing to sell 
her at some future time. For that reason I think it would 
be wise to allow for the shaft in designing and fastening 
the after deadwood and to bore the hole, which can be 
done more cheaply and accurately during construction 
than is possible later on. The engine room could be used 

BOSTON CLEVELAND as a sail room and bos’un’s store, and, used in this way, 
ee Saree S. hake Hii Wet tithe =| would be invaluable, for ocean cruising and racing, until 


780 Commonwealth Avenue LOS ANGELES 74 West 117th Street 5 
1315 East 7th Street (Continued on page 118) 
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© bee new improved cruiser type Model G-6 
SCRIPPS engine bids fair to parallel the excep- 
tional success and wide popularity won by the high 
speed model in runabout service. 


Only a few of the many typical installations by cruiser 
builders of national prominence are illustrated .to show 
the wide range of usefulness of this particular model. 


Unusual compactness adapts it to the fast 28’ or 30’ 
cruiser — reserve power, stamina, and the use of twin 
screw installation provide adequate power for cruisers 
up to 100 feet in length. Sturdy reduction gears further 
its scope of service. 


The Model G-6 from its earliest introduction has been 
recognized as an outstanding mechanical achievement. 
This splendid engine is now made even better through 
improvements and refinements — a strong, quiet over- 
size reverse gear of our own design and manufacture — 
flywheel enclosures — iron oil pans — and many other 
excellent features, all described in the new catalogue. 


Scripps Motor Company 


Detroit, Mich. 


5833 Lincoln Ave. 





lund-Thomas Sea Sh 








MODEL G-6 CRUISER TYPE MEDIUM DUTY 100 H.P.; ALSO 
MANUFACTURED IN 150 H.P. HIGH SPEED 


OTHER TYPES AND MODELS FOR pei 38 anes OF BOATING 
SERVICE, 10 TO 200 


=e Gin 
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Hotel Rock-Mere 
Marblehead, Mass. 













Snug shore quarters for 
visiting yachtsmen 


cw 
Fore and aft dancing 


Cow 


Sea Food 
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Unusual Attractiveness 


INGLE Unexcelled Quality 
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7 HIS exclusive Mosse Bath Towel Set is called the ‘‘ Dresden.” It is of 
unusual attractiveness and the quality is unexcelled. Fine, fiuffy 

texture and artistic, tasteful appearance make it a truly distinguished 
gift for a yachting friend. 

The set consists of 

6 Bath Towels 

1 Bath Mat of Chenille 





The individual set 
2 Towels 
2 Face Cloths 


6 Face Cloths 1 Mat 
Priced at $32, all Price $16. 
monogrammed 


Colors are blue, rose, green, 
orange or orchid on white ground 


MOSSE 


INCORPORATED 


7530 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK.N™ 


SAN FRANCISCO STORE AT 451 POST STREET 
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an engine came to be fitted. On the same principle I 
believe that in building a cutter it would be as well to fit 
the deck beams, mast step, and internal chain plates 
all ready for conversion to ketch rig. In the best of the 
fishing ketches the mainmast is stepped in approximately 
the same place as it would be in a cutter, so that there is 
no need to make provision here for alteration in conver- 
sion to ketch rig. If a yacht is not long enough to carry a 
ketch rig without having her mainmast far forward, she 
will do better rigged as a cutter. 

Some yachtsmen who are keen about sailing adopt a 
pose, when they own an auxiliary, that they know noth- 
ing and care less about their engines. This is either hum- 
bug or folly. An engine is an important and valuable 
part of an auxiliary yacht, and the owner who neglects it 
is just as stupid as the man who fails to look after the 
brakes of his motor car. One day he will come to grief 
through his own neglect, and will have no one but him- 


self to blame. 





Yacht Racing East of the Penobscot 
(Continued from page 38) 


creasing fleets. Today there are nearly 70 yachts enrolled, 
the 17%4- and 17-footers being joined by 15 Alden “O”’ 
boats, several of the M. D. I. Class, and a couple of the 
Herreshoff ‘‘S”’ yachts. An inspiring figure in the few 


years following the war was the late George Davenport 


Hayward, of Boston, in whose remembrance the entire 
fleet joins each year in a handicap race for a memorial 
cup. 

Races at Northeast Harbor are held every Tuesday and 
Friday between mid-July and Labor Day, over courses 
which are in full view of many of the summer residences 
on that side of Mt. Desert Island. In addition, the 
younger generation is recognized and encouraged by a 
Seamanship Cup open to boys and girls under 21 years, 
the conditions involving problems in seamanship and 
elementary navigation. Each year racers and cruisers 
join in a jaunt to Blue Hill, and last year the squadron 
numbered 90 boats. 

A few years before Northeast Harbor got under way, 
a class of 21-footers, designed by A. A. Packard, of Mar- 
blehead, was formed at Grindstone Neck, across French- 
man’s Bay from Bar Harbor, and the Winter Harbor 
Yacht Racing Association was organized. The early 
skippers there were George Dallas Dixon, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia, and Frederic O. Spedden, of Tuxedo Park, N. Y. 
Packard’s only order was that the yachts should be sea- 
worthy, speed being a secondary consideration. The prin- 
cipal trophy is the Winter Harbor Challenge Cup. 

Long before Champlain sighted the hills which he 
named Monte Desert, the Kollegiwidgwok tribe of 
Indians inhabited a strip of mainland near Union River. 
When Dr. Seth M. Milliken, of New York, present vice- 
commodore of the Eastern Yacht Club, returned to the 
scene of his boyhood days under the shadow of Blue Hill, 
he built a little granite clubhouse and gave the yachting 
organization the Indian name. Under his fostering care a 
flock of Brutal Beasts and Alden ‘‘O”’ boats were brought 
down from Marblehead and raced at East Blue Hill, 
and three years ago three of his children formed Maine’s 
first crew in the Junior Championship. 

At Sorrento, across the bay, a fleet of Wee Scots are 
raced by members of the Sorrento Yacht Club. Of the 
other members of the Mt. Desert Yacht Racing Associa- 
tion, the Seal Harbor yachtsmen coéperate with those at 
Northeast in the races, and the members of the Pulpit Har- 
bor Yacht Club, founded by Austin Lamont, of New York, 
motor across the island to North Haven and help race the 
dinghies. 

The only other racing organization in these waters is 
the Tarratine Club, of Islesboro, which has a flock of the 
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MO” policy is not to proclaim the virtues of any 
particular boat or outboard motor, but to 
help you select the boat and motor that will be 
most suitable for your particular service. We have 
the same field to select from that is open to you, 
plus the opportunity to know just what to expect 
from various types of equipment. 


Many inexperienced builders have recently en- 
tered the outboard field. Some of their models are 
rushed into production almost untried. It would 
seem mere common sense to know not only what a 
boat is si Sag to do but what it actually does 
before making your investment. That is why we 
prefer to show you boats not on display but in 
operation. 


Outboard Motor Headquarters 


BRUNO BECKHARD 


_ FLUSHING BRIDGE FLUSHING, N. Y. 


























The Fastest Type of Boat Afloat 


The Barnegat Bay, Class E sloop, Inland Lake Scow type— 
Designed and built by Jones & La Borde Co. 


Length over all 28 feet, Beam 6 feet 6 inches, Draft with boards 
up 5 inches. Sail area 285 square feet exclusive of spinnaker. 


For prices and delivery write 


JONES & LA BORDE CO. 


OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 

















Outstanding Performance--.Strikin g Value 


The Liggett ‘‘34’’ is a brand new boat — 
built throughout of mahogany and de- 
signed for outstanding performance at 
an outstanding price. The interior cabin 
arrangement is well planned and perfectly 
appointed. Four spring berths, a _ well 
equipped galley, a toilet, ice chest and 
lockers make it as complete as any boat 
you might own. Three different Kermath 
motors give it varying speeds — the 6- 
cylinder ‘‘65’’ offers 13 miles; the ‘‘125’’ 17 
miles, and the ‘‘150”’ a thrilling 20. It’s a 
great sea boat — safe and sturdy. Here’s 
riding performance as thrilling as a run- 
about. Here’s riding comforts unparalleled 
for smartness and luxury. Here’s a real 
family cruiser at a real cruiser price! Write 
for our illustrated literature. 


Demonstrations Available 


13-mile model * 17-mile model * 20-mile model 
$5475 complete $5875 complete $6275 complete 


A. G. Liggett & Son Company 


Wyandotte Michigan 


Boat Builders for 30 years 


She} ij gvett 34 
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Help for the Cook 
Galley Stove Tongs 


{PATENTED} 


Yachting 




















GALLEY STOVE TONGS hold pots and 
pans on your galley stove, in spite of 
rough seas or steamboat swells. 


Hot Food When You Want It 


Adjustable — 


Will hold anything from a full sized pot 
to a tin cup. 


Simple — 
One turn of the lock nut with a stove lid 
lifter locks or loosens the tongs. 


Strong — 


Made of special aluminium alloy stronger 
than iron yet light and rust resisting. 


EACH SET HAS TWO PAIRS OF TONGS 
WITH SUPPORT 


Two Types of Support: [1] Bolts to top of 


stove. [2] Fastens to nearest bulkhead with adjustable 
arm, when not desirable to fasten to stove top. 


PRICES: 


With No. 1 support $9.00 
With No. 2 support 10.00 


PRICES ARE F.O.B. NEW YORK CITY 
PARCEL POST OR EXPRESS EXTRA, BUT YOUR DEALER 
OUGHT TO HAVE IT 


ALEXANDER MCNAB 
One Broadway ‘ New York City 
RS eR A ROU SARE ee Cee 
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1714-footers at Gilkey’s Harbor which are raced in the 
western Penobscot. This group is inspired to a consider- 
able degree by Clinton H. Crane, of New York, now lead- 
ing the Six-Metres in their European expedition, and 
whose family has made Islesboro a summer home for a 
number of years. As the Tarratine yachtsmen have held 
several interclub races with Northeast Harbor in the last 
few years, it is expected that the club will soon become a 
member of the Mt. Desert Association. 





Four Outboard Records Broken 
(Continued from page 66) 
Buffington, in his Cute Craft Nugget, and J. E. Wilkinson, in his 
extra-light Baby Cute Craft. Buffington took first honors, with 
Wilkinson second. Douglas Haskins, the Class A record holder, 
came in third in his Bob Sled. 

The'Class B Novice event provided a stirring contest between 
Spencer Special, driven by R. E. Spencer, of Hartford, and Snail, 
run by Raymond Hunt. Spencer won in the point score and took 
the race, with Hunt winning second. Demon, managed by Arthur 
Sutherland, of Boston, was third. 


vt pale 


Wilkinson’s Baby Cute-Craft made a Class B record of 35.65 m.p.h. 
in the mile trials. 


In the Class B Free-for-All there was nobody who could really 
bother Wilkinson in his Cute Craft, equipped with the same 
smooth performing motor that ran along with a purr reminiscent 
of a well-oiled sewing machine. He was away out in front in every 
heat. Kirk Ames in Julie Cute Craft was second, and Howard 
Fawcett, of Fall River, in Peggy, took third place. 

With the start of the Class C Novice Race, H. Ross Mad- 
docks got into action, and so far as first place was concerned he 
had things his own way for the rest of the regatta. In the Novice 
C Class event he won first place handily. C. P. Stevens, now 
known as the “iron man’”’ of Albany, because of his three runs 
down the Hudson in April, took second place with his TNT, after 
some close running with George DeAngelis, of New York, in a 
Fairchild-Aero. DeAngelis placed third. 

The Class C Free-for-All Race saw Maddocks well out in front 
both in his qualifying heat and in the final. The Fairchild-Aero, 
driven by George DeAngelis, took second place nicely. In the 
closest kind of a race between J. Religinski, in Miss Webster, and 
Al Schwartzler, driving a Fairchild-Aero, the former won third 
place by the scantiest of margins. 

The final event of the two-day regatta was threatened by a 
thunder shower, but the elements were kind. Nearly 35 boats 
nosed down for the start. The water was kicking up a bit, and it 
looked as if there would be some rough going for those behind the 
leaders. Maddocks, in Baby Whale XIII, and Shepard Titcomb, 
in the Spencer Special, stepped out in front and provided a battle 
royal for the first three laps. Then something happened to Tit- 
comb’s motor, and Maddocks sped ahead to finish first, with no 
one near. Titcomb took second place. Arthur Knight in a Baby 
Whale took third. 

In the judgment of the writer, the Worcester regatta was a 
success in every way. Things ran smoothly from start to finish. 
Two events were run for Class A motors, which is as it should be. 
After all, the beginner who prefers to start with a small motor 
should be given his chance. The same thing pertains to the 
younger element. The large C and D Class motors are, in the last 
analysis, for the experienced driver. The A Class events and the 
B Novice Race leave outboard racing wide open — as it should 
be — to the youngster, to the novice running his first race, and 
to the old hands at the game. 
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6 H.P. and larger 


Start cold and run on the standard grades of fuel oil. Low cost of 
operation and upkeep, also greatly increased cruising radius for 
yachts and small boats. The speeds, weights, dimensions, powers 
and prices of these new 5x 7 Models meet the requirements. Large 
bearings and all the refinements to insure smooth, vibrationless 
operation. 


Hill-Diesel Engine Company 
Lansing, Michigan, U. S. A. 












This 26’ Boat is 
powered with a 
2-cylinder 5 x 7 
HILL-DIESEL 














CARPENTER OUTBOARD 
MOTOR-BOAT 
FITTINGS 





Polished Aluminum Streamline 
Combination Light 


Our new Bulletin of 
Outboard Equip- 
ment shows the 
latest devices and 





accessories needed 
L to outfit this pop- 
Mahogan ular boat. 
Outboar 
Flagpole SENT FREE 
Flagpole Outboard 
Established 1840 sett ieks 


GEO-B-CARPENTER & Co. 
MARINE SUPPLIES 
Sailmakers and Riggers 


202 W. AUSTIN AVENUE 
CHICAGO Outboard Fin 
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of al 
the out 


board 


motors 

that are 
old are 

lohnsons 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
3663 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. 
Export Division, 75 West Street, New York City 
pe I Z . A N x A a 
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Jt ohnson 
Outboard oy, Motors | 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF OUTBOARD MOTORS 
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THERE’S ONLY ONE NAUTICAL 
BINOCTAR, WHOSE INTEGRITY 
IS SO FIRMLY ENSCONCED IN 
THE HEARTS OF UNCLE SAM’S 
SAILORS AND YACHTSMEN THE 
WORLD OVER. THE TELITA IS 


THE LADIES’ FAVORITE. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


CARL ZEISS, INC. 
485 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
728 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 


ZEISS BINOCULARS 











The repeal of the annual ‘‘users tax’’ enables us to deliver 
OUR FAMOUS STANDARD 50-FT. CRUISER AT $17,500, 
fully equipped, in New York waters, all taxes prepaid, steel or teak 
hull, decks and exterior woodwork teak, power plant 150 h.p, 
American motor, speed 15 miles or Colo-Diesel, speed 12 miles. 


GS F-8 &:& 


DIESEL CRUISERS 
COMMUTERS 


YACHTS 


DUTCH BUILT CRAFT 


F. VAN ROSSEN HOOGENDYK 


Naval Architects, Engineers and Builders 
GRAYBAR BLDG. y NEW YORK CITY 
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J. Frederic Tams 


James Frederic Tams 

(Continued from page 69) 
man of the board of directors, which position he held at the time 
of his death. In 1896 Mr. Tams married Blanche E. Spedden, 
daughter of Edgar Spedden. 

Mr. Tams was a member of the Union Club since 1877 and was 
president of that organization in 1923. He was also a member of 
the Tuxedo Club, and a life member of the New York Yacht 
Club, to which he was elected March 28th, 1872, and which he 
served in various capacities, notably as chairman of the Regatta 
Committee at the time of the resumption of racing for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup in 1885, on cup committees for arranging for the race, 
and as fleet captain. He was number four on the membership list 
of this club. He was also a member of the Seawanhaka Corinthian 
Yacht Club, serving as one of its trustees for several years, and 
of the Tuxedo Lake Yacht Club. 

Among his other interests it should be mentioned that he was a 
lay manager of the Seamen’s Church Institute, of New York, and 
one of the incorporators of the Seamen’s Church Institute of 
America. 





Off for Honolulu 
(Continued from page 59) 


kites for the 1,600-mile run before the northeast trades. Among 
the other contestants, Teva, well sailed in the 1926 race, Pandora, 
a Swedish-built, Anker-designed yawl which is very fast under all 
conditions, and Wetona, a fast Marconi schooner, have equally 
good chances of winning, with Clem Stose and the Teva favored 
on the score of experience. 

Sailors who have crossed to the Islands in sail on numerous 
voyages favor the southerly course as that on which steady 
breezes are most likely to be encountered. The old schooner 
Lurline, winner in 1906, 1908 and 1912, always went well south 
of the twenty-third parallel, while those yachts which, during the 
history of the race, have tried the rhumb line or Great Circle 
routes have struck the Doldrums with one exception — the 
record run of Mariner in 1923. 

I have made the trip four times during the past two years and on 
each occasion that we held to the southward fresh, fair winds held 
throughout. Racing out in Mariner in 1926, we followed the 
rhumb line course and midway were becalmed for 96 hours, 
while in May, last, we came back over the Great Circle route to 
find fresh breezes within 400 miles of Honolulu, followed by 
1,200 miles of absolute calm and, then, 600 miles from the 
California coast, the reliable nor’wester appeared. In April, 
this year, I went to Hawaiia with the U. S. battle fleet, which 
cruised south to 17 degrees north latitude before heading up 
for Honolulu, on the twenty-second parallel. Fresh northeast 
winds were encountered throughout. Four of the skippers of the 
1928 racers announced their intention of sailing the southerly 
course. The experiences of the other two boats should prove 
interesting. 


The list of starters follows: 
Owner Rig Length O.A. Allowance 

Lazard Lippman Sloop Scratch 
\ a H. W. Rohl Yawl 53 h. 54 m. 54s. 
Charles Reynolds Schooner 56 h. 33 m. 58 s. 
Robert Millsap Schooner 78h. 40m. 35s. 
Yawl 79 h. 28 m. 35 s, 
M.A. Hesselberger Yawl 84h. 1m. 528. 

WALDO DRAKE 
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COMPASSES 
& 
BINNACLES 


NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 
EVERY TYPE 
OF YACHT 
E. S. RITCHIE & SONS 
111 CYPRESS ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 
Compass Specialists Since 1870 

















DON’T BUY A BOAT 


until you have information on the Cape Cod Line 


™ <+—€BABY KNOCKABOUT 
t 
i 18-foot, one-design class 






{ 


| Builders of Standardized Boats 


20’ Special Dory; 20’ Runabout; 
15’ Jr., Sailboat; Row boats; 14’ 
Eureka Family outboard motor 
boat; 15’ Decked for outboard 
motor; 14’ Decked for outboard 
motor; Exocetus speed for out- 
board motor. 


CAPE COD SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 


Main Office, Show Room and Works: Wareham, Mass. 


Branch Office: 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Show Room: 248 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


Export Department: Cunard Building, 25 Broadway, New York City, U.S.A. 


Typical ‘Down East’’ construction makes 
our boats unusually rugged and seaworthy. 





TOMILOU—One of our 40’ stock cruisers—designed by Ralph E. Winslow 


150 H.P. Kermath or Sterling. Guaranteed 
speed at least 16 miles — Two cabins — Price 
$9,200 completely equipped in every detail, 
including Lux Fire Extinguishing System. 
No extra costs of any kind. 


Also 48’ Standardized cruisers — Twin screw 
Sterling Petrels — These boats built to spe- 
cial order only — Price $16,500 completely 
equipped, including Lux. 


“It costs less to build good boats in Maine’’ 


STAPLES, JOHNSON ¢z CO. 
Biddeford, Maine 


























Wilson & Silsby, Inc. 
Sail Makers 
“TUK 


ROWE’S WHARF 
BOSTON fre MASSACHUSETTS 
BR x 



































Here, Fellow Sailor, 
is the Yachting 
SHEATH KNIFE 


Strongly made of the best 
materials—stainless, rustless blade— 
all shipshape and Bristol fashion. 
Designed Sailor-men to be a 
SHIPMATE. 
$5.00 Postpaid 
OR FROM YOUR DEALER 
Your money back if the knife does not come up to 
your expectations. 
THE SLOP CHEST 
Derby, Erie Co., N. Y. 
Write for literature on “Deep Sea Stores” 


Light Canvas Stops Sailor's Sea Chest 
Anchor Andirons 






















The ‘“‘Falcon’’— 
the world’s 
smoothest “‘four’’ | 


Auxiliary 
Power 


HE “Falcon” has set new standards for vibrationless per- 
formance. It develops its rated horse power with dynamo 
smoothness. 

Full pressure oiling system — oversize, counterbalanced crank- 
shaft — measures less than 35” including reverse gear — and 
weighs less and costs less than any other 15 h.p. engine for equip- 
ment furnished. 

The “Falcon”’ is also ideal for tenders, runabouts and with 
reduction gear for small cruisers. 

Production facilities have been increased, enabling us to make 
prompt shipment. 






Also manufacturers of the most WRITE 

complete line of highly per- FOR COMPLETE 

ng mg mage electric INFORMATION 
nts — trom watts to 

Bi K. W. Also a special series day tmeiie 

using the “Falcon ’ engine — TERRITORIES STILL 

from 1% K. W. to 5 K. W. OPEN 


United States Motors Corporation 
1 Nebraska Street, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 
“U.S. Products Must Give Service” 


> 








- 
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Science put actual 
mouth conditions 
under the micro- 
scope. White spots 
denote millions of 
disease germs 
which swarm the 
air you breathe. 




















A microscopic view 
of same culture plate 
after application of 
Forhan’s Antiseptic 
Refreshant. See how 
few germs remain. 
Danger has been re- 
moved. 














Not so well! 


Up today and down tomorrow. An 
unfortunate victim of the seasonal 
‘ills—sore throat in the winter, a 
touch of grippe in the spring, an 
insistent cold in the summer. And 
deserving of as much consideration 
as any ill—an unpleasant breath. 
If you would avoid these throat ills 
that drag a man down, just remem- 
ber: They come out of the air. For 
every breath you take is teeming 
with millions of disease germs pa- 
tiently waiting to get into the warm 
moist tissues of the mouth and 
throat. 

And when neglected, dread bacteria 
cause such troubles as raw, sore 
throat, inflammation, cold and 
worse. But thankfully they reveal 
their presence. One way is bad 
breath. This fact alone makes bad 
breath the cause of more than em- 


ge 
Breat 


IS BAD 
NEWS 





Feeling Great! 


Now every day, week and month 
you can — your health, pleas- 
antly and easily. You can ward off 
sore throat, cold and such insidious 
troubles as bad breath and taste. 


Every morning, every night use 
Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant as a 
mouthwash—as a gargle when 
necessary. Try it int you'll agree 
there’s nothing better. 


This wonderful antiseptic mouth- 
wash was proved in the searching 
crucible of the laboratory. In com- 
etition with popular mouthwashes 
it was judged a success. Quickly it 
removes the cause of throat and 
mouth infection and so helps to re- 
lieve soreness, cold, inflammation 
and bad breath. It works! (Of course, 
trouble caused by focal infection is 
work for dentist or physician.) 


Now use Forhan’s Antiseptic Re- 
freshant. Refreshing, clean in taste 
and effective. No telltale odor to 
advertise its presence. Get a bottle 
from your druggist, 35c and 60c. 


USEé 


Forhan’s 


ANTISEPTIC 
REFRESHANT 








Of Interest to the Skipper 
(Continued from page 86) 


Company’s experimental laboratory, a high 
turbulence head which gives greater power 
output and lower consumption of fuel due to 
more perfect combustion, is employed on 
this engine. The crank shaft is 3’ in diameter 
and of the latest self-centering type which 
permits operation without vibration. The 
connecting rods are of chrome vanadium 
steel to withstand fatigue and eliminate 
breakage in service. The pistons are a new 
development, being light weight, but made 
of cast iron, thereby gaining the advantages 
of aluminum alloy pistons without subject- 
ing the owner to any of the disadvantages. 
The lubricating system is of the dry sump 
type, being force feed to all bearings. All oil 
is cooled before delivery to the bearings by 
the use of a very efficient oil cooler which is 
standard equipment. 

Ease of accessibility is also a feature, oil 
pumps being located on outside of engine. 
Both battery and magneto ignition, which 
can be operated separately or in unison, are 
employed and are standard equipment. The 
reverse gear is of extra size, being “ Joe’s”’ 
latest type. 

The engine is designed to be used where 
speed is required in smaller boats and where 
power is necessary in boats of larger size. 
The engine can be obtained in both right and 
left hand rotation. 





The new Wilcox-Crittenden anchor. 


A New Anchor 


Yachtsmen who appreciate a really 
efficient anchor will be deeply interested in 
the new Wilcox Yachtsman’s Anchor, made 
by Wilcox, Crittenden & Co., Middletown, 
Conn. The design includes many features 
which have‘heretofore been found only in far 
more expensive, made-to-order mudhooks, 
and the galvanized, drop forged steel con- 
struction assures extreme strength and long 
life. The thin, sharp edges of the specially- 
designed flukes cut right through kelp and 
weed to good bottom, and the angle of the 
flukes with the shank, plus the rather sharp 
curve of the crown, tends to make the 
anchor bury itself quickly and deep, ensur- 
ing more holding power per pound than 
most other anchors of similar weight. Foul- 
ing of the cable or chain on the flukes seldom 
occurs, as the usual shoulder on the flukes 
has been eliminated. 

The new hooks cost no more than the 
average kedge anchor, and may be bought at 
local marine supply houses in 25, 35, 50 and 
75-pound sizes. 
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DECK SENSE 


When you build, repair or recondi- 
tion a boat of any size, you can be ~ 
sure of deck seams and underwater 
seams that look right, stay tight and 
last long if you use the “good old 
stand-by.” 

Fg WATERPROOF 
7 Jeffery SmanineGlues/ 


Y 















PENN YAN BOATS 


OUTBOARD MOTOR BOATS 
7 Models for all require- 
ments from family use to 
racing. Speeds up to 40 
m.p.h. 

DINGHIES 
4 Sizes of rowing and 3 
sizes of sailing models. 
PENN YAN DINKS are 
justly famous. 


ROWBOATS AND CANOES 


A complete line of high 
grade small water craft for 
all purposes. Reasonably 
priced. 


Send for free 36-page catalog 


I= illustrated in colors 
. PENN YAN BOAT CO., Inc. 


18 Water Street, Penn Yan, N. Y. 














= SUPER BUZZ _ DELUXE 


YACHT SAILS 


CORRECTs DESIGN 
DRIVING POWER 
LONG DIFE 





























REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 


Sturdy Twin 


F AN EXCEPTIONALLY FAST OUTBOARD MOTOR 
FOR CLASS B RACING ENTHUSIASTS 


The Gray & Prior Machine Company 
BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MARINE MOTORS FOR OVER A 
QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


110 Suffield Street, Hartford, Connecticut 
Branch at 117 Commercial Street, Portland, Maine 


RIFOR)) 



















Five H.P. 4 
$] 16 cycle. Smooth- 
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Good Motors 





Priced 










est running 
Single. Is also 


F.O. B. made in two 


Detroit cyl., 10 H.P. WE show here just three 


examples of the great 
values Gray gives. The com- 
plete Gray line consists of: 
Singles — Doubles 
Four Powerful ‘“‘Fours” 
Four Smooth “Sixes” 
and a Remarkable New 
115 H. P.“Eight” 


Power ranges from 5 to 115 H.P. So 





Model **Four-30"’ 


$445 Smooth, powerful “‘Four”’ no matter what size craft you wish to 
— compact — easily in- power, or whether your requirement 
stalled. All parts access- is medium heavy duty or high speed, 
F.O. B. ible. Also built in 20, 50 you will find just what you want in 


Detroit and 75 H.P. sizes. the good Gray line at a real saving 


over what you have expected to pay. 

All Gray 4, 6 and 8 cylinder en- 
gines have latest tried and proven fea- 
tures of design. 

In selecting a Gray you are follow- 
ing the judgment of America’s four 
leading builders of fine Cruisers up to 
80 feet in length. Gray Motors are 
known and used the world over, and 
‘Everybody has a good word for Gray.”’ 


Write for Catalog 





$595 First choine ter 1928 of 
irst choice for oO! 
America’s four largest Gray Marine Motor Co. 
F.O.B. builders of Cruisers up to 656 Canton Ave. 


30 feet in length. Ex- 
Detroit tremely free from var Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 
tion. eS built in 60, 72 and 90 H.P 


Gray Morors 














KELVIN € WILFRID O. WHITE Co. 


38 Water Street 112 State Street 
New York City * 











Boston 


COMPASSES 
Should Be Correct 


Whether you race to Ber- 
muda or Santander or simply 
cruise along our own coast. 


We can do this work for 
you and guarantee the work 
—or perhaps you might 
like one of our $15.00 Com- 
pass Correctors and you can 
do it yourself. 


anew 


Note: We still have quite a 
few octants and sextants, 
$20.00 to $25.00 suitable for 
the amateur cruiser, or for 
class work. Send for cir- 
culars. 


SRS 2 Whe 
eianteed 


The ELDRIDGE Books 
of Harbor Charts — New 
York to Boston, $20.00; 

} Boston to Bar Harbor, 
$15.00; will be ready May 
1st. Limited Editions. Place 
your orders early to insure 
delivery. 
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The new 10-second course and distance finder 


A New Course and Distance 
Finder 


A new device for getting quickly and accu- 
rately any desired course and distance from 
a chart, without recourse to parallel rules, 
dividers, straight arm protractors, and the 
like, which are difficult to use on a small 
boat, has been put on the market recently by 
the 10 Second Course and Distance Finder 
Co., of Greenwich, Conn. 

This device consists of a celluloid compass 
rose, marked in both degrees and points, 
from the center of which a tape, marked to 
correspond to the scale on the chart, pivots 
on a pin. All that is necessary to find any 
course desired is to place the celluloid disk 
over the point where the yacht is, extend the 
tape across the center of the nearest compass 
rose, swing the disk until it corresponds to 
the printed rose, and then stretch the tape 
over the course desired. This course is then 
read from the point where the tape cuts the 
circumference of the protractor and the 
distance is read from the scale on the tape. 


Winton Diesel in Sonnica 


The auxiliary schooner Sonnica, which 
has won many long distance ocean races and 
runs on New York Yacht Club cruises, is 
being converted from a gas auxiliary into a 
Diesel auxiliary. This installation is a most 
interesting one and shows the growing 
popularity of the Diesel motor. The work 
was done under the supervision of Tams & 
King, of New York, who sold the boat to Mr. 
Joseph M. Macdonough. 

The Sonnica formerly had a 110-h.p. 
Winton gas engine. This is being replaced by 
one of the new type 150-h.p. Winton Diesels 
which will take up very little more room 
than the former gas plant, will largely reduce 
the fire hazard, greatly increase her cruising 
radius and her speed — three very desirable 
features. 


Colo-Diesel Generating Set 


The Diesel yacht Memory III, designed 
by Thomas D. Bowes and built by Defoe 
Boat & Motor Works for Mr. A. E. Fitkin, 
is powered with two Bessemer Diesel 
engines of 425 h.p. each. The Colo-Diesel 
Engine Co., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, 
supplied her with two 20 K.W. generating 
sets. 

















—Let your 


VERY man thinks he’s found 
the one and only “world’s 
best” for shaving. You may be 
using soap in one form or another. 
The Barbasol user is positive that 
Barbasol gives a faster, cleaner, 
smoother, cooler shave . . . and 
he can prove it! 
Who’s right about it? Your face 
wants to know. Then why not — 
Let your face decide! 


Make This 3-Day Test 


Apply your shaving soap just the 
way you use it every day — hot 
water, brush, rub-in, hot towels, 
more soap, more brush, more lath- 
ering, give Soap & Co. all the breaks 
— but only on one-half of your 
face! 
Now wet down the other side of 
your face — with hot water or cold, 
only so it’s wet. Then spread on a 
film of creamy, cooling Barbasol. 
No brush. No lathering. No rub-in. 
Just shave! Like this: 

1— Wash the face (and leave it wet) 

2—Spread on Barbasol (but don’t 

rub in) 

3— Shave! 
Your face will decide for Barbasol. 
Because Barbasol shaves easier, 
cleaner, closer, faster. Barbasol 








ER 


USE BARBASOL ON ONE SIDE—ANY SHAVING SOAP ON THE OTH 


For Modern) |Shaving 








Your face wants to know 


face decide 


shaves last longer’ because Barbasol 
is 100% beard softener: no air 
bubbles. 

Barbasol leaves that fresh, cool, soft 
feeling because Barbasol leaves the 
natural oils right in the skin. 


Now —for Your Vacation 


Why pack around mi wet brushes, or 
other yew yey ake a handy tube 
of Barbaso and the good old trusty blade 
for comeine. , touring, yachting, or 
tha golf resort. 


Barbasol protects, relieves, from sunburn, 
windburn, chap. 
And here’s something New! Barbasol 
Skin Freshener, a great pick-up for the 
tired skin. Use it after shaving, after 
bathing, any time. 
Let your face know Barbasol! Big tube of 
Barbasol, 35c and 65c. Barbasol Skin 
Freshener, 65c. All druggists. 

THE 


BARBASOL COMPANY 
Indianapolis *‘ Indiana 
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